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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The difference between the present Edition and the 
former consists chiefly in the correction of some typo- 
graphical errors ; and in the addition of a few passages^ 
which, it is hoped, may render the general argument 
more conclusive. A Postscript, containing some new 
matter, has also been subjoined. 

The Author is desirous it should be understood, that 
if be has confined his observations to that part of Dr. 
Thorpe's pamphlet which respects himself personally^ 
it proceeds merely from this, that a full and satisfac- 
tory reply has been prepared by the Directors of the 
African Institution, to the various other misrepresen- 
tations with which that pamphlet abounds. 



Clapham, 
April igth, 1815. 



LETTER, 



Sfc. STc. 



■ ■ ■ 



SIR, 

X HE flattering and conde- 
scending kindness with which your Royal 
Highness has been pleased to honour me, has 
emboldened me to address to your Royal High- 
ness some observations on the attack which has 
been made on my character in a pamphlet 
lately published by Dr. Thorpe. As this at- 
tack has a reference chiefly to my conduct 
while I held the situation of Secretary of the 
African Institution, there seemed to me a pro- 
priety in addressing my vindication to its illus- 
trious President. 

With your Royal Highness, and the many 
noble and distinguished characters who conduct 
the affairs of that Institution, I have had the 
honour of being associated for upwards of eight 
years. If the charges which Dr. Thorpe has 
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thought proper to bring against me should prove 
to have their foundation in truth, T must be ad- 
mitted to be utterly unworthy of such an asso- 
ciation. I cannot, therefore, but feel solicitous 
to convince your Royal Highness that those 
charges are false and calumnious ; and to this 
object my present address will be confined, I 
leave to other and abler hands the defence of 
the Sierra Leone Company, the African Insti- 
tution, and the Officers of the Crown at Sierra 
Leone. 

Some of Dr. Thorpe's allegations he affects 
to support by extracts from letters of my own. 
It may be proper to explain in what manner 
those letters became accessible to him. When 
Mr. Thompson succeeded Mr. Ludlam in the 
government of Sierra Leone, the latter gentle- 
man left behind him, in the Government House^ 
the books and papers of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, as well as a great mass of his own private 
papers, which he intended afterwards to remove. 
Mr. Thompson, however, when applied to, ex- 
pressed his determination to retain them all in 
his hands ^^as public papers ;" although he could 
have no right to retain any part of them, and 
although some of them, as will be seen, were 
evidently private. The following is a copy 
of the Minute of Council which was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Ludlam on this occasion. 
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*^ The Governor reported, that he believed it 
to be of importance that the originals of cer- 
tain papers, left in the Council Room as public 
papers, by T. Ludlam, Esq. late Governor of 
this Colony, consisting of letters from the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Court of Directors of 
the Honourable the Sierra Leone Company, 
and others, to Governor Ludlam, or the acting 
Governor of this Colony, and to Thomas Lud* . 
lam, Esq. should be in readiness for production 
before his Majesty's Government, and prayed 
the consent of the Council to take the said 
papers into his private possession, and to con- 
vey them to England for the purpose of being 
employed as evidence on subjects connected 
with the administration and general circum- 
stances of this Colony. 

" Resolved, That the Governor be permitted 
to take into his private possession the originals 
of the said papers, and to convey them to Eng- 
land for the purpose above mentioned, pro- 
vided that before he shall give over the admi- 
nistration of this Colony to the officer appointed 
to hold it, ad interim, he shall give to such 
officer a receipt in writing for the whole of 
such papers, specifying the nature and date of 
each paper. 

" (Signed) Geo. Rickarps, Sec.'' 



' Thus a great part, if not the whole, of my 
confidential communications for many years, 
with a friend to whom I opened myself on all 
subjects without reserve, came into the hands 
of persons who have shewn that they were dis- 
posed to the utmost of their power to use them 
to my prejudice. 

What particular parts of my correspondence 
with Mr. Ludlam were thus submitted to the 
eye of Mr. Thompson, and, through him, to that 
of Dr. Thorpe, I have had no means of knowing, 
Mr. Ludlam having died soon after on the coast 
of Africa, except from the specimens which Dr. 
Thorpe has given to the public. If, however, as I 
strongly suspect, there were found among them 
letters in which I had communicated to Mr.Lud- 
1am my view of the characters of those gentle- 
men, it will be less difficult to account for the hos- 
tility which both have shewn me. In a private 
and confidential letter of mine to Mr. Ludlam, 
dated 12th March, 1808, and which I doubt not 
was comprehended in the above sweeping reso- 
lution, were some remarks respecting Mr. 
Thompson, which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
These were followed by a paragraph, in which 
Mr. Thorpe's appointment is notified. " Of 
Thorpe," I observe, " who is likely to go out 
as Judge, I have still less knowledge than of 
Thompson. His appointment rests wholly 



with the Secretary of State, and he is a stranger 
to all of us. He quarrelled with the Governor 
of Upper Canada; and though he might be right, 
and the Governor wrong, yet he did not shew 
much moderation in his conduct on the occa- 
sion. This is suspicious." Again : " I should 
fear he might prove a little hot-headed. He 
professes to be friendly to our objects*, but he 
is in utter ignorance of the whole subject of 
Africa. On the whole, I do not feel at ease 
as to his appointment." 

In a subsequent letter, I observed of Dr. 
Thorpe : " He is, as I believe, a man of some 
talents ; but I fear he is not of the calmest and 
mildest temper in the world. He caused so 
much trouble in Upper Canada, where he acted 
as a Judge, that it was found necessary to re- 
move him from his situation. There is some 
danger, therefore, of his proving perverse or 
wrong-headed." 

Whether these letters, or others which 
I may have written in the same strain and 
of which I have retained no copies, were 

* A candid interpreter would have inferred from this 
passage aione, that the objects of my friends and myself 
were those which we professed — the civilization and im- 
provement of Africa — not those of our illicit and personal 
emolument. To these last had Dr. Thorpe professed him-' 
self friendly ? 



among those of which Mr. Thompson took 
possession, and were communicated by him, on 
his return to England, as interesting documents^ 
to his friend Dr. Thorpe, I can only conjecture. 
But if they were, then I the less wonder at the 
tone of bitterness in which Dr. Thorpe has 
uniformly mentioned my name, and at his 
eagerness to impute to me, however improbably, 
the basest and most flagitious motives for all 
I have done, or attempted to do, for Africa. 
Whether, also, my refusal to comply with the 
earnest application of Dr. Thorpe, for the loan 
of a sum of money, has had any influence on 
his feelings towards me, is, of course, best 
known to himself. His charges are such as the 
supposition of personal ill-will can alone ac- 
count for ; and for that ill-will I know not how 
I can otherwise have given occasion than in the 
way I have mentioned. It seemed to be neces- 
sary to mention these circumstances, as furnish* 
ing to Dr. Thorpe a motive for accusations 
which may have obtained credit from the 
apparent improbability of his making them if 
they had not been well founded. 

Still, however, had it pleased Dr. Thorpe to 
quote my sentiments fairly, as they appear in 
the letters to which he had access, it would 
have been impossible for him, even for a single 
moment, to have excited a doubt in the mind 



of the most uninformed reader as to my real 
views and intentions. He produces, for example^ 
at p. 47 of his pamphlet, an extract from one of 
my letters, as proof that I had formed a settled 
purpose of establishing slavery at Sierra Leone. 
It is only necessary to give the context, in order 
to obviate such an imputation. 

That letter was written in reply to one from 
Mr. Ludlam, in which he expressed his regret 
that I should have made up my mind against 
the expediency of any general plan for redeem* 
ing Africans from slavery, with a view to their 
being placed under British protection in Sierra 
Leone, and there enjoying the means of civili- 
zation and improvement. The whole of the 
letter, which has any reference to the subject, 
is as follows : 

'* LondoD, 1st May, 1807« 

^ My dear Sir, 

*' Your letters by the Goshawk arrived yes* 
terday. A vessel of the Andersons^ which is 
about to sail from Portsmouth, gives me the 
opportunity of replying to them. The vessel 
is the Polly. 

" 2. To the duplicates of my letters by the 
Ann, now, I trust, half way at least on her voy- 
age to Sierra Leone, I refer you for informatioii 
of what passed previous to the 13th of April 
in this country, which had any relation to the 
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Colony. I will proceed with the accounts from 
that time. 

" 3. The Sierra Leone Transfer Bill had 
made its unresisted progress through its diffe- 
rent stages in the House of Commons, and had 
been read a second time in the House of Lords, 
and would, without doubt, have passed without 
any oppoj^ition, wlien most unexpectedly, on 
the ^7th of April, a prorogation of Parliament 
took place, which has since issued in its disso- 
lution. This occasions a most unfortunate and 
unlooked-for suspension of the transfer. Par- 
liament, however, assembles again on the 22d 
June, when not a day shall be lost in reviving 
the Bill, and carrying it through all its stages. 
No foresight could have anticipated the causes 
of delay which have arisen in this measure. 

"4. In the newspaper of the 17th April, you 
will see a detailed account of the formation of 
the African Institution. The dissolution of 
Parliament has necessarily drawn Mr. Wilber- 
force, and many of the most respectable sup- 
porters of the Institution, from London, and 
will therefore occasion a postponement of the 
meeting appointed for the 12th inst. to a dis- 
tant day. In the mean time, we are proceed- 
ing in arranging our plans, and framing our 
regulations. No doubt can be entertained of our 
receiving most extensive patronage and sup- 
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port. The Duke of Gloucester, iind many dis* 
' tinguished Noblemen^ have taken up the subject 
of African Civilization with great zeal, and 
seem determined to devote, not merely their 
moiPBfyy and the influence of their names, but 
their time and thoughts to the promotion of it. 

^* S: I will now proceed to notice your last 
letters. 

*' There cannot be the slightest doubt, that 
all those who had promises of land from the 
Company, previous to the transfer being effect- 
ed, must be considered as comprized in the 
general agreement entered into by Govern- 
ment to confirm all the rights of property 
already acquired in the Colony. If grants were 
actually made out for all lauds promised to the 
settlers^ it would doubtless be a means of ob- 
viating future difficulties and disputes *. Yet if 
this be not practicable, a clear and intelligible 
minute on the subject, recording the nature and 
extent of the promises which have been made, 
would, as I conceive, completely save the rights 
of the individuals to whom it may prove im- 
possible to give formal grants. I shall not fail 

» 

* Here again I might appeal to my private letter to my 
friend the Governor of Sierra Leone, as indicating disposi- 
tions directly opposite to those which have been imputed 
to us by Dr. Thorpe, concerning the granting, to the settlers, 
of the lands to which they were entitled. 

C 
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to keep this business fully in my mind. When the 
business of the transfer is resumed. 

^^ 6. You somewhat misconceive our ideas 
in this country on the subject of African sla*' 
very. While the; Slave Trade lasted, I certainly 
felt very averse to the giving any direct en-f 
couragement to the purchasing Slaves with a 
view to the benefit of their labour for a certain 
given period ; but I always looked forward to 
the event of the Abolition, as removing many 
objections to that system. Indeed, I have aU 
ways been of the opinion^ that^ the Slave Trade 
being abolished, the most likely means of pro* 
mating civilization in that country would be by 
indenting the natives for a time, not exceeding 
seven years^ or till they attained the age of twen^ 
ty-onCy under regulations which should be well 
defined, and rigidly enforced.^* 

Of the above letter, the first eight lines and 
a half alone of the last paragraph are quoted 
by Dr. Thorpe. Had it been intended to re- 
present my sentiments fairly, the last half of that 
paragraph (printed in Italics) would also have 
appeared. But then the latter half would have 
completely done away the meaning imputed to 
me by. Dr. Thorpe It was therefore doubtless 
pmitted : and for tlie same reason it was ne- 
cessary that the next letter I addressed tp 
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Mr* X'Ucllaiiiy on the same subject^isfaottld also not 
be published. It was as follows. 

'* London, May 4tfa, 1808. 

"My Dear Sir, 

" I enclose the first rude outline of a Memoir^ 
which I have been projecting, on a subject 
which has been often discussed by us. I mean 
to complete it by filling up the outline, as far 
as I have gone, and also by adding some con- 
sideratioi^ relative to the advantages of the plan, 
aiid the various objections to which it is liable. 
I am not wiTling, however, to allow this op- 
portunity to pass without calling your atten- 
tion to the subject, however crude and uncon- 
cocted my ideas on it may prove to be. I mean 
to submit it, when finished, to the Directors of 
the African Institution, who will be very anxious 
to have your sentiments upon it. You and Mr. 
Dawes will of course consider how far it will be 
proper to propose any such plan in your Re- 
port to Government, or at all to advert to it 
It obviously would be advisable, if the plan 
were proposed, that it should be proposed with 
all its guards and limitations, so as to prevent 
its partial adoption^— the adoption, I mean, of 
the general proposition as to ransoming Slaves, 
without those regulations which would ensure 
its beneficial tendency with respect to the 
Africans I whose benefit, I confess, I am disposed 
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to make the main, I had almost said the exclu-^ 
sive, object." 

The Memoir to which this letter refers, and 
in which my views of the subject are fully and 
plearly developed, will be found annexed*. 
It was printed at the time, and several copies 
of it were sent to Sierra Leone. It was al$o 
formally submitted, in June 1808, to yoqr Royal 
Highness and the Directors of the African In- 
stitution, who, after maturely considering it, 
resolved that it was inexpedient to adopt the 
measure which it proposed, and which, there- 
fore, fell entirely to the ground. 
. The question which I undertook to discuss 
in that paper was certainly very important; 
and I think, that no unprejudiced person, who 
reads what I have written upon it, will be dispos* 
^d to accuse me of a design to carry a favourite 
measure by omitting to state, in their full force, 
the objections which might be urged against it. 
Indeed I must confess, and by referring to the 
last part of the Meoioir this will be seen, that 
those objections appeared to. myself too formi- 
dable to be overcome* .^ 

But how cam.e such a question as this to be 
agitated, either at Sierra Leone or in England? 
The reply to this inquiry may serve, perhaps, as 

* Appendix L . ./ : . 
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an apology for those who brought the subject 
under discussion, and will at least acquit them 
of having been actuated by mercenary motives. 

When the benevolent Granville Sliarp, (be- 
nevolent and sincere in the estimation of Dr. 
Thorpe himself,) in 1787, collected several hun- 
dred of the Black poor in London, and sent 
them to form a settlememt at Sierra Leone, hie 
drew up and published '^A short Sketch of tem- 
porary Regulations (until better shall be pro- 
posed) for the intended Settlement on the Coast 
of Africa." The copy now before me is the 
third edition, printed in 1788, by Baldwin, Fleet 
Street In that work, of which many copies were 
sent to Sierra Leone, there is a chapter entitled 
** Redemption from Slavery.'* It thus com- 
mences:— 

^ Though it is a fundamental principle of 
the settlement, that all slaves shall be deenaed 
ix^Q as soon as they enter it, so that no person 
can retain, or sell, or employ, a slave within 
the bounds of the settlement, yet there can be 
no impropriety in providing a means of repayr 
ing the expense of redeeming slaves, on the 
condition of a short limited service, as an ap? 
4>rentice or indentured servant, provided that 
the actual prices given for redemption can be 
jiufficiently authenticated, that no more may 
be repaid, except, perhaps, a limited profit. 
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not exceeding ten per cent, by way of interest, 
for advancing the price; and provided also 
that the said limited service of the contract be 
not claimable by any individual^ but by the 
public Exchequer only, after the redeemed per- 
son has consented to work out the price ; where- 
by all possibility of domestic slavery, or private 
expression, will be excluded ; and the Exche- 
quer will give an ample equivalent to the re- 
deemed person, to insure his voluntary consent 
to a contract for a limited time of labour, not 
only by the protection it will afford hiray but 
also by putting him in possession of a portion 
of land, equal to the quarter part of a decineKs 
lot, to be increased as he discharges his debt of 
labour; and by finding him provisions until he 
shall be able to raise provisions from his own 
land.'* 

Mr. Sharp then proceeds to make the fol- 
lowing calculation on the subject : — 

^* Suppose the redemption of a man should 
cost ten pounds, (which I believe is about the 
average price on the coast), and suppose the 
labour of such a stranger be estimated only at 
sixpence sterling per day, though it is certainly 
worth much more, (perhaps three or four times 
as much), a limited service, by the redeemed 
person, of five years to the public Exchequer, 
as an equivalent for the purchase of a full lot of 
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{protected land^ with a gradual introduction to 
all the privileges of a free Engli)»h settlement, 
will amount, at 310 working days per annum 
(fifty-two Sundays and three holidays being de-* 
ducted for the reasons already mentioiied un« 
der the hf'ad of Free Labour )y will amount, I 
say, to 381. 15s. ; out of which^ after paying 
lOl. the price of redemption^ and 10 per cev^ 
for the advance of money, viz. ll. more^ there 
will remain in the public Exchequer (towards 
supplying food and necessaries to the labourer^ 
till he can provide for himself, and for risk 
pf loss by sickness or death) the sum of 97). \S% 
the surplus of which, if the redeemed person 
lives and does well, becomes the property of the 
public, in which he himself enjoys ah equal shar^ 
of profit; so that the purchase of a slave, un- 
der so equitable a regulation, will be really 
and truly a redemption from slavery to a state 
of freedom and protection." 

He adds the following regulations with respect 
to the persons who might thus contract to give 
their service for a limited time ; and of these 
it will be seen that I freely availed myself. 

" The service even of indentured servants 
shall be strictly limited, viz. no person to be 
bound for a longer term than five years after 
jkhe age of twenty-one, or of seven years if 
jboiind after tl^e age of fourteen years^ or of ten 
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years if bound after the age of eleven years. 
And if any indentured servant shall have just 
cause to'complain of his master's behaviour to 
him> he shall be turned over to the care of the 
general asylum for males ; and his labour, for the 
limited term of his indentures, shall be turned 
over to the public Exchequer, which shall pur- 
chase of the master all the remaining term of 
service." 

^* Every apprentice, or indentured male, 
above the age of sixteen years, that shall after- 
wards be introduced into the settlement from 
£urope> and every male bred in the settlement; 
as they arrive at that age,' shall be allowed by 
the public as many acres of land to himself, ad- 
joining to the out lot of htis parent or of his 
master, as will amount to an eighth part of a 
lot, in order that he may employ his leisure 
hours to his own profit." 

" With respect to an indentured servant or 
apprentice, if he shall be able, even before he 
is of age, to purchase out his indentures, either 
by the produce of his private portion of land, 
or by entering himself at the town bank, for 
such a proportion of his extra hours, or even- 
ing's labour, as shall be deemed equal to his 
strength, without injury to the labour due to 
his master, but not exceeding two hours 
(making ten hours labour in all per day), the 
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maciter, lAast cofiient t6 ihig redlnipttd^ &tvd Ihf 
late indttitured {^ersoti^ l^vliti though hi ih mt 
of Age^ shall h^ allo\^«d td ^titch^e btie qAW^ 
tbr of i Ibt in whatever tdWhsh}^ hd ^hkll cho^kfi. 
fbt* otie y ear* 6 J^rvide (tlz^ i3 id dayi^' lal^our (laM 
by iMtaltn^te d$ abiivt) to the Bscdhequerof 
the tdtirtifihip/' '^ 

'' Masteri; of ftppreatlti^^ and fttdo of itid^fi<< 
tared slrang^ri, bf might by th^fid into the ieu 
il&ment, shall bd obliged to rifgii^ter thes&id ia^ 
dentttred perBOds in the public £:&€hequei Vff 
the township where he lires^ tc^cther ^ith tbar 
teriqs of their indentui*es^ bn the penalty of SlO 
dayi^' labour for ^very wilful fAilar^ hiremfr 
and h« sbaU be obliged to deduct frofh the 
liibited time of indentured sertieei all the tinif. 
&at the apprentice or serVanta hive worh4f 
i^ (ibe public WnOfit/' 

Y<mr Royal Highnefis will perceiV^i that tbkT 
exoellant uMm projfK>i^ hi9 plan of r^^tnptl&ir 
whboat ahy doubi rei^^^ting the bih^fi(]ilal 
edn^ududes which 4t was likely tc^ pi-oducfe f 
Hud 4hlit h€ €V^n made it dn original latir of 
fai9 ftottlemeiit. Had it not b^en for the singltf 
objection whicb^ in the annexed Memoir^ Ihkia 
stated thd fourth in my li^t of objdoti^Bi^i i 
i4iould hate concUf^ed with Mr^ Shafp. Bill 
that obj^tion had always uppeared.to mo i^ 
ioMpilrable^ thtt^ itbil« the British Sluvd tr»A9 

D 
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wtis continaeds IstrenuouEdy resisted the adop-' 
tion of the plan, even though it had been sanc-^ 
tioned by the venerated authority of Mr. 
Sharp. When the Slave Trade was at length 
Itbolished^ I thought it due to Africa, that the 
subject should undergo a thorough discussion. 
It was brought with that view before the Direc- 
tori^, and received with my concurrence a. deci- 
sion id the negative. Had I even had any doubt 
asito the propriety of : this decision, I should 
Ivillingly have sacrificed it to the concurrent 
▼oice of so many wise and benevolent men. . 
"^ I certainly am not solicitous to exculpate 
myself from the charge of speculative error 
on this point. I am willing to give up my 
judgment to the severest animadversions of Dr» 
Thorpe. I am only desirous of shewing, that I 
am not fairly chargeable with unfriendly views 
towardi^ Africa, or with any low and. sordid 
purpose, in having mooted this great question.. 
I tvill, therefore, quit the subject with remark- 
ing, that however some persons may choose to 
Confound with slavery, a plan, the main object of 
^ich was the extinction of slavery (a confusion 
of idens, however, which was hardly to be ex- 
pected in one bearing the title of Judge), there 
is probably no lover of freedom, nor friend of 
the human kind, who would not rejoice to wit^* 
m^ its adoption in our West^Iadia Island^ and 
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who would not consider it as laying the foun*^ 
dation thereof rational liberty, civilization, and 
happiness. Can that system, however, which we 
should hail in the West Indies with exultation, as 
being indeed a redemption from the compli*- 
cated miseries of our colonial bondage, deserve 
to be stigmatized as cruelty, injustice, and by* 
pocrisy, when applied to the Slaves of African 
chieftains ? Dr. Thorpe tells us, that the Slaves 
of White men are better taken care of than the 
Slaves of Blacl^ men (p. 21.) He would no^ 
then, perhaps deny, that the condition of the 
latterj whom he describes as treated with ^^ seve- 
rity by the Black chiefs,'* and as '^ often in 
danger of starvation,'' would be benefited by 
being redeemed from such a slavery, and placed 
under the protection of British law, admini^ 
stored in a free colony by an upright judge, 
even although they should have to work as 
apprtotices or indentured servants for a limited 
time, in order to furniBh the means of their owii 
redemption. 

t 

On another private letter of mine, dated the 
f 6th Feb. 1807, Dr. Thorpe (p. 38.) endeavours 
to ground a ciharge of ambition and rapacit j« 
The best reply to' this charge^ and I may^ 
boldly affirm a complete reply, is to lay before 
|rour Royal : Highness the whole' of. the letteir 
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ffQRH wbich Pr, Thorpe {»$ ^oi^ii tp exUMt 
♦lirf e pr fpqr lines. Ypipr Rpys^l t^ighnep will 

iii4 it ^mi^xed ^; 

% pombiDing tb^ e^lraot from tbi3 letter 
Vith ©polber px^faptf ixpm a letter written by 

Mr- H^BPy Tbarukw^ XV. Thorpe kboum to 

give to our itj^ig^s, witb reispeot to Africas Ihiit 
ebs^ra^^er of aopk^itiQii ^^ t^^ix\\^ whicb hf 
wi^b0$ to imprQaii on theciu I therefore subjoin, 
tike whole of Ibe piuragpaiib of Mr. Thornton^ 
If^ten firom wbith l^e bat quoted a part f . Those 
wteo.b^dt (hia happinesa lo kpow the unimppach«> 
s^b)^ integrity of that dii^ingiiii^hedaud lamented 
cbaMCter> and who kiiew also the largenesls and 
l^ber^liitgr of bi3 ifiewfi^ and the strength . of his' 
•sdf^^tftf^dii^t will ^^ily ^pr^tci^totb^ QFedtt 
d]9$ to tb^ ipsiftqft^ns wbiqb wovid woamd bki 

pwfha^i90«}» fAin§, 

ypur lloy^ Highn^ss^ wUl now- be^ abto to 
jiidg€i of tb§ dfgr^e of weight whioh b«lQtig« to 

the charges which Dr. Thorpe has. pbof^ii^ to 
found on this part of my correspondence. It 
lyjJl notft J ^m pergu^ed, b« thought n^qen^ry 
^«t I should forwaUy d^fnd myii^f fro^.tfet 
iippHt^AiQu «kf dflsifi^g to fiQ« ^% ^^^ c4f 
AftU^a comHiiK€4 to imch ba^ds as thosQ of 

I 
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V Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilberftwrce, &c." What- 
ever criminiUity may attach to this desire, i 
must plead guilty to the charge of having en* 
tertained it. It is a wish which 1 am tiot 
ashamed of having formed; and which, not* 
withstanding Dr. Thorpe's pamphlet, nine^ 
tenths of the firieiids of African improvement 
Would rejoioe to see realized. 
' I do not know what idea of base and sordid 
advantage Dr. Thorpe may attach to the gra-^ 
tuitQtts performance of the duties which would 
be involved in such an appointment I nei^ 
ther saw then^ nor do I now, any rewards to 
which such functionaries coald look lor thei^ 
ntriotts and targe sacrifices^ the^r loss^of time^ 
l^eir labour, and their thought^ and fbr all 
their anxietilNft and responsibilkiesr, rnitess it 
were the eonseionsness of being the ministers 
of civilization and happiness to millions of the^t 
fellow-creatures. f 

Let me begyour-Royal Highness^ after hiaVkig 
read the whole of the above letAiris^ to paosis^ 
ftip a moment, and consider the^ infer^ncies^^ to 
be fairly drawn &or^ Jh* ThorpeV f>aving'p<rfE)ir^ 
Jlsbed the particular extraots he has s ete bteJ^ 
omitting their context. /? • .^ 

There remains, however, to be noticed, a 
third letter of mine, inaertiqd by Dr. Thorpe at 



p« SI. It is one which was endorsed secret 
and which in the very first line bears the cha-» 
racter of a private and confidential . commU'* 
nication. What right either Mr. Thompson or 
Dr. Thorpe had to give publicity to this letter, 
I pretend not to explain. I accept it» however, 
IRS no mean testimony in my favour, that^ pos-^ 
sessed as they have been of the mass of my 
private, correspondence with a friend towards 
whom I had no reserves, this should be the 
only letter which it would suit their hostile pur-f 
pos«e to give entire to the public. 
; The triumphant manner in which this letteft 
lias: beei^ brought forward,, i^nd the labour 
which has been employed to convert it to aa 
invidious use, proves either that Dr. Thorpe 
was scantily famished with even colourable 
evidence to support his charges, or that he 
possesses some mode of understanding language 
peculiar to himself. 

A;<^^py-o'^ ^^^ letter itaelf is annexed, as lit 
strands in my l^etter^book *. 
, H$4 this^ lettc^r been published by me, I admit 
ttiatJ .^outd'haye beea greatly to blame im 
pi^blishing it. 1 wrote what it contains with the: 
same unreserved confidence with which I should 
have communicated to the same person, in pri* 
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Tate conversation, my undisguised sentiments^' 
of men and things. ' 

'- Both Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Cooke know^ 
the world too well to suppose, that, in- suck 
confidential intercourse, - their conduct and 
views, as well as those of public nien generally^ 
are not freely canvassed. And to put a case 
in point, I should not fear to ask either of 
these gentlemen if he would be willing that 
publicity should be given to whatever obser-^ 
vations they might happen to make to each 
other, in the unlimited confidence of their 
private intercourse, (a confidence, however, 
which cannot be more unlimited and un*- 
reserved, than that which subsisted betweea 
my lamented friend Mr. Ludlam and myself,)^ 
on the character and proceedings of other per« 
sons,-- ^f Mr. Wilberforce, for example, or even 
of their own colleagues inoflSce. - ' 

I Cannot by any means admits that consider^ 
ing the relation in which we stood to each 
other, I did wrong in communicating to Mn 
Ludlam, my genuine and undisguised senti* 
ments of the persons with whom he was thence- 
forward, as Governor of Sierra Leone, to.be 
officially connected. I regret, indeed, that those • 
sentiments should have been published, but* 
having been published without any fault of^ 
mine^ I do not retract them. — Mr. Cooke hai 
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ioo manl J a mind e?er to shrink fronr ftvowiii^ 
his opinions ; and he certainly had from the 
fir0t> informed me^ without reserve, that he did 
aot concur in those views of Abolition >ahd Afri-> 
<tan cifilication, to which my friends and myself 
ivere attached.*— Ahd Lord Clustleittagh will not 
be surprisedi if before nine months had passed 
since he had vigorously oppoc^d the Ab<^lioni 
Aot^in the House of Comm6ns*i and long before 
we htA witnessed those efforts of his talents and 
seal in that cause which I, for one, oodtemptato 
with the most x^ordial satisfaction^ I should nob 
bave given him the same credit that I now^da 
for an anxious atid wak^ul attention to fhia 
aubject. My letter WM writteu iA l$Q7i i^ 
it; read in IS15. . 
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! Dr. Thorpe^ represents it us ft {conclusive proof 
of my flagrant disresp^.toward» bis Mi^esty^s 
Grovernmenty that I should hav^ thus express^ 
myself: ^^ I have no dbubty that Government 
will be disposed tfO adopt almpat any plau which 
w0 lAAy propose to them with respect to Aftiea^ 



^ It is dvt€i6ljoiA Caisdereagb t^ iUH^ thai he 6pp&it4 
the ^boMtidJi BUI, a^ od the princ^k ctf ||» measili e^ iMtt 
on the ground (I scarcely need say^ ia die judgment of abo* 
litionists tlie mistaken ground) of its being an inexpedient 
and im^ctica6le tiiode ef fiHtmpAlg tor effe^ fft^ 
ol^tet '■ ,:■•■.■':■' 
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provided wo will only save thetn the trouble of 
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I oeitaiiily believed that the members of bis 
Majesty's Government were sincere in their wish 
to benefit Africa ; but knowing how much they 
were engrossed by the great variety of objects to 
which their attention must of necessity be di- 
rected, I cannot think that it was disrespectful 
to them to suppose that they could not give 
much time and thought to this new Md large 
question* And it surely was paying them nO 
ill compliment^ to take it for granted that they 
would be inclined to adopt the suggestions of 
those whom they knew not only to be deeply 
interested for the welfare of Africa, but to have 
already devoted much timie and thought to the 
Consideration of the best means of its improve* 
ment. 

Let it be. always remembered however^ for 
on this the question wholly turns^ that these 
words were not nieant for the public eye. Bui 
it is the circumstance alone of their being sub- 
mitted to the public eye which can give to them 
even the slightest semblance of disrespect. 
• But my real meaning in this passage may be 
best illustrated by facts. This letter gives, some- 
what flippantly I admit, the theory : but whatr 
was the practice f This would abundantly appear 
from the series of letters which I actually did 

£ 
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address to his Majesty's Ministers on the sot(- 
ject of African improvement; but as this would 
form too bulky a communication, I must con- 
tent myself with referring your Royal Highness 
to the annexed specimen of them \ 

One of these letters was addressed to Lord 
Castlereagh, on the 8th May, 1807, about six: 
weeks after the act abolishing the Slave Trade 
had received the Royal assent. No one, who 
reads that letter, will accuse me of having beea 
remiss in calling the attention of his Majestyfs 
Government to the general subject of Africa^ 
or of having been sparing of my sugges*- 
tions. .,.,.; 

These letters will sufficiently explain to yonr 
{loyal Highness what was the nature of my in^ 
tercourse with his Majesty's Government, and 
what was the real practical meaning of the.pariu 
graph which has excited so much animadversion. 
The perusal of them will serve also to ascer-» 
tain whether my own personal advantage was 
the object I had in view. And were it not 
improper to call their attention for a moment 
to my personal concerns, I would boldly appeal 
to those ministers whom I had the honour to 
address, for the disinterestedness of my sugges*. 
tions. The fact is, my residence in Africa had 

• - • 
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given me the meanis of obtaining much local 
jnformation; and therrfore, without conceiv- 
ing that I should thereby subject myself to the 
imputation of presumption^ much less of mer*- 
cehary views, I thought and wrote, always, 
I can say, gratuitously, on African subjects, 
with a view both to save the time and 
trouble of his Majesty's Ministers, and to serve 
Africa. How far what I have done is entitled 
to praise or censure, your Royal Highness is 
now, in some degree, enabled to decide. 

But still Dr. Thorpe may choose to affirm, 
that his charge of fraud or dissimulation is 
feirly made out by this letter. — What ! if I put 
A friend on his guard against committing him- 
self incsiutiously in his correspondence with a 
]9'erson who I fear may be inimical to his 
views, am I therefore committing a fraud ? Is 
there any man, acquainted with public life, who 
IB not aware of the very injurious purposes to 
which an unguarded statement, or an unqua- 
lified concession, is applicable in the hands of 
alD acute opponent ? Every day's proceedings in 
Parliament furnish abundant illustration of this 
feet, and shew how easily even truth, incau- 
tiously and partially stated, may be made, by 
interested or prejudiced parties, to produce 
** the effect of falsehood.*' 

But what was it which csUed for so marked 9k 
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CftutiOn at this particular jnneture! In the 
first plaee, the same vessel which carried this 
obttoKious letter carried out orders to Mr. 
Ludlam to transfer the Colony to GoTemment, 
and to correspond in future with the Colonial 
Department. It did seem to me, therefore, 
important that I should hint to him the necessity^ 
if he would not injure the cause be had at hearfc» 
of being cautious and measured in hU comttiiv* 
nications. Besides this^ I had ju9t received 
from him the letter which is annexed, dated 14th 
April, 1807^; and after the, perusal of that 
letter every fair mind will be convinced that it 
was not merely allowable, but that, in justice 

m 

to the great interests at stake, it was necessary 
for me to write to Mr. Ludlam as I did. 
This letter I may now produce, because, 
while no harm can now be done by it, it wiU 
explain the motives under the influence of 
which my reply was written. Will any inan> 
who fairly considers the tendency of many of 
the hasty, and, as they have happily proved ttO! 
be, unfounded, though very 4ble and ingeniai||i«, 
speculations, which Mr« I^idlam's lettev ce<H 
tains, venture tp say, that it would hav0 
been desirable that suqh ai letter should, a^ 
that time, have beeq a^ressed to eitlier a 

•.A|if«iKlix W, 
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f^jecret enecay" or," a lukewarm friend'* of 
the cause ? Ma&y of those speculations hav^ 
been completely falsified by the event ; and it 
was my opinion at the time, that they would 
be so falsified. At the present moment, there- 
Core, when the discouraging prospects exhibited 
by Mr. Ludlam have been disproved by expe* 
riences tb^ , production of his ktter can b« at** 
tjsnded with no injurious consequences. But C9m 
it be Qonitended that the publication of mck 
sentiaient^ i^ the year 1807 would have been 
equally bai*mless ? They might then have pro- 
duced effects very foreign from the views of 
th^ writer^ and which no man would have moce 
deeply lamented than Mr. Ludlam hunselC 
Sqclia correspondence, though, obviously in^ 
tended to excite the zeal of 4he friends of 
Africa, by representing to them the difficulties 
they would have to encounter, might have been 
seized by the enemies, of the Abolition a%^ a 
justification of their hostility to that m^asurf^, 
while it migbA have tended to neutralise its lesy 
2(^aikou$ adherents^ Was it, then, unseason-* 
^e ia me to smuggest to Mr. Ludlam not 
to discourage the exertions of benevolence by 
sucb dubious .djsciissions as have now been laid 
(before your ;Royal Dighoess ; or to hint, that 
thwe who did not know the reasoning and $p€^ 
Mutative turn of my friend's mind would regard' 
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the cause as '^ desperate when he seemed to 
doubt/' and that, in such a case, '' his formi* 
dable testimony might be converted to a very 
adverse purpose ?" * 

' But why should I have urged Mr. Ludlami 
to be the organ of information, or to suggest 
measures which I myself was perhaps equally 
capable of doing ? — For several plain and ob« 
Vious reasons. He held an official situation : 
I did not. He had resided in Africa for the pre- 
ceding eight years, v^hich I had not : and be* 
sides this, being on the spot, he would be able 
to furnish the most valid reasons and the new- 
est facts in support of his suggestions. In shorty 
on African subjects, an official communication^ 
written in Africa, was far more likely to com-* 
nand attention, than an extra-official communis 
cation written in England^ 

I have thus explained, I hope to the satisfaction 
of your Royal Highness, all that is material m' 
the charges which Dr. Thorpe has thought proper 
to make against my character, because it is all in^ 
support of which he adduces a tittle of evidedc^. 
It may be proper, nevertheless, briefly to ad-« 
vert to his other charges and insinuations which 
respect myself personally, however unsupported 
they may be by the slightest attempt at proof.^ 

l^ Dr. Thorpe affirms^ that ^< the trade wai 
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secured to their managing Secretary."-*! aa- 
swer, shortly and distinctly, it was not I posi* 
tively affirm, that ik> step was ever taken by any 
one individual member of the Board of Direo-* 
tors, either of the Sierra Leone Company or of 
the. African Institution, or by either of these 
Boards in their collective capacity, or by both 
jointly, either directly or indirectly, to secure 
to me the trade of the Colony, or even to in- 
crease my share of that trade in any way. When 
the Sierra Leone Company had ceased to trade 
to the Colony, I then felt myself fully at liberty 
to export goods thitiier* I asked no permission 
to that effect; I solicited no help; I employed 
iny own capital ; and to this day I have never 
made the smallest effort to interest a single ia'» 
dividual in this country, whether connected or 
not with the Sierra Leone Company, or with 
the African Institution, or with the Govern* 
menty in the promotion of my commercial 
views. 

a. Dr. Thorpe affirms also, that I had nearfy 
a mqnopoJuf of the trade of the Colony.— -I utterly 
deny it. I never have had, nor could I have, a 
f»(7;fo/)o^, or any thing which approached to a 
monoply, of the tradeof Sierra Leone. The three 
witnesses referred to by Dr. Thorpe, at p. 68 of 
his pamphlet, namely, Mr. Vanneck, Mr. Ha- 
jpilton, and Mr. Nicol, whom he represents aa 
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men of respectability and intelligence^ were fullj 
examined in th^ month of January of the pf e- 
ftient year^ in a Cdminittee of the African Insti- 
tution, of which Mr. Brougham was Chairman . 
and they all testified, in the most unquall* 
fied terms, that nothing of monopoly either 
existed now, or had ever ' existed, at Sierra 
Leone ; and that they could not siigge!^ kny 
means by which the commercial system of the 
Colony oonid be improved. 

I have annexed a list of seventy-eight vessels 
which entered the harbour of Sierra Leone be^ 
tween the month of May 1813, and the month 
of June 1814; ail of which landed goods there, 
and on board of only six of which had any 
goods of mine been shipped*. 

I annex also a statement of forty ^one vessels 
which exported produce from theColony during 
that time ; with only three of which I had atiy 
concern f. 

Dr. Thorpe resided at Sierra Leone during 
nearly half of the above period, namely, from 
May 1812, to March 1813; and he must have 
J^nown, that many ships, with cargoes on board; 
had entered the harbour and landed goods at 
Sierra Leone, and had also taken cargoes on 
bo^rd and sailed thence during that time, which 

* Appendix X. f Appends XL 
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dtfl not, cither in Yvihole or in part, b^ong id 
me. And yet hea^irinfl, thai '' ike trade wai 
socured to their maoaging Secretirj ;'' {p* ^•) 
that * he has ^ nearlj a monopoly of it }" that 
he is ^ the only person that has regalar :sfaipi 
in trade from England/' (p. 29.) 

Tco conclude; whatever part of the trade of 
Seftra Leone I enjoy, I am indebted for it sim<» 
ply to myself^ asid that part I urill endeavour 
to .retain, aftd even to enlarge^ notirithstaiiding 
the eahttiMBous efforts of Dr. Thorpe to deprive 
me of it, as long as it shall yield me any profit. 
Mjr furofeasifm is Ihat of a merchant ; and I 
kmow of ho prisx^iple which forbids my exercis* 
ittg lAtat pmfessioa in Africat or iA any other 
qtiarter of \the globe^ where I can do it with a 
&ir ami .#easonai»Ld prospect of advantage. 
,3j, Whatever be the degree of success I bare 
had' in my commerce with Africa, oAd on that 
^tAnt it will uot be expiei:ted that I should 
alake iany specific declafatiop, that success WM$ 
ecotainly hindered, itnatead of beiog promoted^ 
by my holding the situation of Secretary to (be 
JUki<kn In$itiitution. To y<oiir JSoyal Highness 
I call coafidfontly af^peid ^^the reluetonoo wit|i 
'Which I originally agreed to fill itiiat oiSce» 
Althon^b Dtr. Xborpe would ^t^x^ent me f» 
jKftefciag it fiHNn base ;aiid so^ li motiyies. Yo»r 
Aog^ iiighQessicaii^o M^tiSy bowr repoatodly 

F 
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I expressed my anxiety to resign it, and wiClk 
wliat eagerness I availed myself of the disposi** 
tiou which I found to exist in our present ex« 
cellent Secretary to relieve me of the burden; 
This feeling, as your Royal Highness will do 
me the justice to believe, proceeded in no de* 
^ree from «ny indisposition to devote as mtich 
time as I could spare from my^ private business 
to the gratuitous service of the Institution; bfat 
to the incompatibility which I found to exist; 
and of which I repeatedly complained^ betweeti 
the urgent claims on my time and' attention of 
my private affairs, on which alone I depended 
for my own subsistence and that of a large and 
growing family, and those which were preferred 
by the increasing^ concerns of the African In- 
stitution. On this ground, but on this ground 
alone, it was with great reluctance that I con- 
tinued to hold the situation ; and at letigth I re- 
signed it, with unfeigned satisfaction, into the 
hstnds of one who, with ho less zeal for its ob- 
jects^ had piore lebure and far superior talents 
for carrying them into effect. 

4. To Dr. Thorpe's insinuation (p. lOy, that 
private advantage must have been niy motive, in 
what he calls the profuse expenditure of the In- 
stitution, in sending cotton seeds arid machihes 
to Sierra Leone, I need hardly reply. 'From' the 
commencement of the Institution, no account 
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fras paid by it which had not undergone th^ 
examinationof a Committee, consisting of Mr. 
.WiUii^m Allen, Mr. Thomas Farley iForster, 
•and Mr. George Harrison. I myself had the 
honour to propose these names as a Committee 
:0f Accounts, under the firm persuasion that 
their examination of the accounts which ibame 
.before them would be conducted with scrupit^ 
lous accuracy. Besides, the articles in question 
5Vere not fumtsbed by me, but by respectable 
tradesmen, whose bills were presented by theni* 
;ielves for payment. And it will hardly be be- 
lieved by the moist credulous, considering the 
icomparatlyely extensive compaerciat transac- 
tions in which I am known to be engaged, 
and the comparatively large trusts which 
Are. reposed in me; and that all matters of 
business jare necessarily open to the inspec«> 
tion and animadversion of intelligent clerks s 
ajid that every thing done for the African 
Institution is necessarily subjected to the 
iiirtiier investigation, of such a Committee 
as I have named : no one, I say, ivill believe, 
even if I had had no higher considerations than 
those of self-interest to restrain me, that I should 
kaye endeavoured to tlirn unfairly, to my private 
^vantage, a shipment, amounting in value to 
\i^9B than 400/. 3 being the whole. of what iiira^ 



•tver KQt bj me ibr %lia Itukfaitiin ini My Mp 
. of ftitne^ or indeed ia an jr ebip Whatcrreri ' 
. 5. But tl 18 considered by Dr. Thorpe, M ah 
fiirreffagaUe proof) both of tbe prodigality of the 
iDimctocB,; snd. of my rapacity^ Ihst fifty goitiedb 
jdiouid bare been given to me as'a pvemiiim 
ibr importing above ten tons o£ rioe into tbib 
€onntry.iv-^Tht8 is a specimte of the boldtteib 
jirithirbioh Dr« .Thorpe, hazards aseertioM^with^ 
tnvl'^ftrotibUng biiaself previmisly to lucertaift 
tbetr truth ov fidsehood. ' 

'; Aipieceioflplate^of the valoe of' fifty gaiafean^ 
had ;:beeil prooiised by the 'African Institdtieii 
as a genend premium to the;' first petiBoai who 
should import int<e» this ooutatry the* largest 
quantity of white tice^: above ten tons. The 
house oiM&isti^ JS-Macatrtay^and Bahmgto& 
)uaria[g]iDported!i;Bot ten tens, imt mmt lOO^tons 
(oi that article in :one> ship, iqypUeri for the pM* 
minm^ and,^ faanring |Mrbduced proof of tht mf- 
portattonvohtasaed avoteforit Biitit^ni^r^ 
baUy beadmitted by Dr. Tboppe bimseti^ thai 
{tview toUie Aowilr of 'th0 vote/ and net to^tht 
pecaniary bene^ >ariauii|f firom'*i^ infiaenoed 
this application^ whea- he it lotd^'that as soon d$ 
the rote.' had passed,^ {on the ^ry HBKt dayX^'I 
|Miid^' in the Qame' of my hoissei tb& sutft' ^ ^/Itf 
|mnef^l as f^ dcuHitioii to th« fondsi «f ^ 
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Saci(8tyf,,»sa.ttot tins piace of plate^' ia point 
of iaQV jiaS' Jiot post, the Society a single Bi«* 

. . Butfdp^f^Pc ThMpa^meaa to say^ that U ii bq 
l^joie&k to >^JQa .((O onpourage tim <importatiMi 
o( ^fi;i<]|ii| rige into thai aoiintiy I Initbat ca9e» 
my o^iMMOD-i and Idi^ i doMb* Qot of every conh 
8i|d^ateiASKBi^diflS^rawid^yfi^w^^ And it may 
perfaapfl^ be a^um^^ propf tbat I have not beeit 
whciUy )p4ifieTeiit! to^the imfiKMreiiiefit e^Afriea 
in« c^lar indu$try» that viy^honse^ upwards 
^ ^W9 yc^rs ago, 9houl^ ba^e instructed , ibi 
a^cffifc at Sierra Leone . tie iilduee,. if posstblei 
Hke^ native Chiefevito enter ifoAo: oontiraQtSi fot 
t^h^.iHdgiidarsapt^.ef eargoesof rwQfv. : 
c ;€L Bnt a foctheii! frroof of th^ pxodi^lilgr^ of 
the Directors^ and of th^^ sdfiahi jNid- ttomiid 
Itd^maiptimQn whiidblhaareadkiediiadiseoveredby 
JHii ThMpie in the >gift of a^ pMfce cffi pbite <if \ the 
Taliie!.of rlOG^ gnmcaar**! agiee: wilh.I>r. Thorpe 
in tbudiing ^this. a r/try iiiinnece&sary expense^ I 
can aa&ly yftppeaj^ to many .o£ the . Directors, 
thai iidid aU in my power 'tefkreKent its being 
locarred* You r Kty^ Higkness and the Boandf 
of directors, however^ were pleased to. thank 
that/ fivtt jiears . of . gratuUfiOM isenrioa as : SecraK 
(M^i^aod aimm)sacrtfices.I waa tuppoaedrtoi hmci 
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to the general object, called for some more 
hulting mark of approbation than a vote of 
thanlcs ; and, as is well known, I ac|pepted H af 
length rather in deference .to the kind and over- 
whelming importunity of yonr Rojal Highneai 
and the Board, than from any sei^ I bad that 
it was a merited application of your bounty. ' 

' 7^ Throifgh ihe infiuence of the Directors^ hauh 
mer^ I have had ** great fre^hts far my ships/*^^ 
Here we have another instance of the boldness 
of Dr. Thorpe's* assertions. The only Direc* 
tor, who ever gave me any thing in the way 
of freight^ was Mr. W. Allen; and the wbolie 
amount of the freights received from him and 
the Institution together, from jthe day oa which 
it was formed: to the present^ has amounted to 
fcarcdy twenty tons« = 

8. I have had theprixenigenejf ^almost ewrjjf 
man qf war: ^^t has gone to theComt^r^l have 
had the. prisse-agency undoubteiiyy of several 
ships ; but neither for that^ nor for the agency of 
the Gk>vernor and Garrisons, 1^ I qiade the 
slightest, application. . I am grateful indeed 
Ibr this proof x>fconfidence9 but by me it was 
neither expected .nor solicited. Theofficers wiio- 
made the nomination^ can best explain why 
they: mMbe it^ . Jhis//pbint may be ascertaiq^ 
by applying to the Hon. Capt. Irby, Capt,, 
&^obel], and Col. Maxwell^ 
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91 { hate* had also ike supply qf the navf 
with ' pr<msiont. — My QgenU have ceftaialjr 
rapplied'.to the abips of war stationed on thf 
c0O8ty at different timei^ considerable quaii'* 
titles of provisions ; bat onAy, I apprehend, her 
cause they ivere to be procured from me :.on 
better terms than they could b? procured frow 
any other merchant. If this supposition is 
incorrect, the blame will fi^ll, not on me^,|>ut 
i>n those gatlaat and honourable men whocoos- 
manded his Miyesty's ships oi^. that station. 

10* J 'have had the whale contrpul of every 
thing attached to the Governmenti I arranged 
iheojfieesi'and recommended persons to Jill them. 
— ^At the express solicitation of the Secretary of 
State; I took mubh pains and trouble, on the 
iirst transfer of the Colony to the Crown, to 
procui^e proper piersons to fill the different 
offices in the Colony of Sierra Leone. I did 
so. Very much to my own inconvenience and 
loss of time ; but I did so without the slightest 
4id vantage to myself. Of about twelve' p6rsoaai 
whom I engaged, on the behalf of Go vernmeitt^ 
to go to Sieri-a Leone at that time, viz.in I8O89 
only one was in the slightest degree connected 
with' myself. Of the Other ' persons, several, 
particularly Mr. Grant, Mr. Vannecki and Mr. 
Becket, were the intimate friends of Dr. Thorpe. 
They could doubtl^ have informed him what 
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irere the sordid motv^es whkdi infloented'ihy 
aeli^tkm; whether it proceeded from a desire 
to 'execute <^M9cnetk%iom\y the ^otaitfii^sieft' ^ti* 
trusted to me 1)y 'Gov^nmieirt, or from a deirire 
to setPe some un wovthy end of wf/ ^im» : ^ 
Oil this and on eveiy^wcteieh,'! liaTe'lbiMhk 
ttost prompt to •serre .GovertrtriehtV* Jit' Art 
matters connected itith Africa/ 'wh&f^eir ^e!s^ 
pense of ttmet^rbf thought,- or 'wtiatet^ saerf^ 
:fice 4[tf 'Coiivenienoe^ it might ooeasrrrau Stit for 
such ser^ifcei^ I se^errecairedjiiiet desireA^tibir 
tven ^expected, sasf 4*eiiiUDemtkMi whatever. 
"WfaMl >did wasfrecAy and gratmtou^y |>erfoni^ 
edto the. best cf my abilHy.^^opd GaiUlereagh 
did indeed make me a voluntary offer of the 
agency of Sierra Leone ; and^thisoffer I shouM 
ptefbatbly have accepted. His Lordship, bows- 
ever^lound that the agency had pwviously beeti 
promised to another person ; and, as he wiH bear 
fRe witness, trbe oircumstafuce iiever drew from 
me the islightest expression of disappointment^ 
tior led me to found upon ift the slightest 
^lairn to further favovrs. 
, Since f exectted the commission ontrusted 
to me hf Lord Castlereagh in 1^08, of which I 
Jhave already spoken, I have not taken anfiy part 
in recommending to iAie<iroveriiment persons to 
£11 offices at Sierra Leone, except on one occa- 
sion. iGovecaDars Thompsoiiy Columbine, Max* 
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i«fWvan4 Mf^CMthy: w«r^ aU rtrv*g9rs to ?pe ; 
and Dr. Thorpe will pT4^:^\^\y l^eliev^ m? Vl>^ 
Jt: WJF,'vrt»>,:l MdfiPft Iwn4 m ill? WP«|nt^ 

Mijew^ibcybr m^^if^W r^lflliovfiy m¥t/riends.T^ 
I>r« ThQi^p^ ottghtM hft¥0 .9pieQifi€|4 who t^o^p 

comoimia^^ H^ tKat of Mu K- Macavlay, 
If hoM wiation^ip io me oooeista m his being 
n seeood ooufim. JRutiwaa aay undue pre- 
feoel^)e.giyea.til Iwn tiy^me o» that ap€^Qiiia|k^ 
TliUt I Ahink. will iM^ be laid. Or ivas be mit 
weU quftlifi^ to.idjte^apge the dutieji of Abe 
Aitoai;iiHir t9 >wJbiflb^ie i¥Ai» 9^pQ>alted -) I^t Hne 
ibHoiring^testmoJoy^ )of a )viAQe»> whpm/I>jr. 
Thorpe will allow to be .^Qmpete^.I «|€94i 
i^qwttpr, Hbtenpwn^ decade ihis poi^t. "^ 

Speaking (otf^iMn JL Manatflay, w a letter ^f 
6th March 1809} addressed to me, he says ; he 

^^f^M^jgimikwiAximAiPnQi^^ weU^ Among 
^^ottfenrltis di^i«»,4iet6 Adfiitafi««nd*PayMaiior, 
1t>y: \it^u6 f^ h0 has a weekly ritfe 

MoiiQitaiii/' > Againi ^ isa^^ittia. letter 
^^S»t^ JB4!ardb, 'tbatrlie ba^ itktoi^ cdittpfliti] 
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jutftut, in which capacity we are all undet 
great obligations to him/' 

Every succeeding Governor has spoken of him 
in equally favourable terms ; and Capt Bones^ 
whom Dr. Thorpe mentions (p. 18) in terms of 
high commendation, though a perfect stranger 
to me, yet, from a knowledge of Mr. K. Macau- 
lay's qualifications for the office, appointed hinf^ 
while he himself filled the situation of Governor, 
to that of Secretary.— A younger brother of 
Mr. K. Macaulay chose indeed afterwards to 
join him at Sierra Leone, but without any 
appointment, in the hope of fihding employ- 
ment in the Colony ; and his services being 
wanted, he was employed, at oiie time^ under 
Dr. Thorpe himself, as an ofiicer of the Court 
of Vice- Admiralty, but certainly Without iiny 
fsblicitation of mine. 

Such is the extent of my ' delinquency in 
providing for relations and friends *. 

^ It may be' supposed, because there are two other per- 

(foa«^>eariii|;iiiy name, who fill offices under the goveronieiit 

. oC.JSi^ini L^fiu^ thsit my ciu:e, to provi4e for relations has 

been mor^ extensive than I have been willuig to admit. 

Those tw6 persons, however, are in no way related to rxie, 

eacept ais hkiTiiig be90n,iaised» by my eve, from the ignorance 

cund; >¥^Wni 9^. ^m.^^ ^^> ?^^!».. ' . found; Acm,, not 
onlv to a cagacity.of useful and meritorious expert ion, f>ut to 
^n acquaintance With the' motives and the hope^ of Uttiis* 
iStnity.' iMejivMiito HiA'dAtj 
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IS, Thrwgh my influence I have insinuated 
myself at every public department — doubtlesf , 
Dr. Thorpe would have it understood, with some 
cprrupt and sordid view. 

The falsehood of this charge m all its parts 
inay be easily ascertained. My comnounicft- 
tibns with his Majesty's Government have 
been almost exclusively on public questions, 
and whether, in my intercourse with them on 
such' questions, T have acted from corrupt and 
interested motives, may be safely left to the 
judgnient of every impartial person who may 
|>eruse this letter, and the papers annexed to it. 

When I say almost exclusively, I make this 
^eocception merely because I did on one occasion 
^>ply to Lord Bathurst on the subject of the 
:colonial duties, a matter in which I had some 
interest. His Lordship decided the point con- 
trary to my wishes; and in that decision I ac- 
quiesced without a single murmur. — To another 
member of his Majesty's Government I once 
applied on another point affecting my private^ 



l>eeii led hj feelings of ghitelbl affe^on to add my 
'name to tlieir own, it is a eircinnStanee wliicli is dishonour* 
able neither to them nor to me. One of them has filled thn 
situation of Apothecary to the Colony^ certainly a situation 
of trust and responsibOity, with general approbation, for at 
least sewn or eight yfears ; fte other has acted as a Writer 
f9i a Itill Ibager period. v. . . 



)iiiteri»t^. bot^I never teceired^tke IBligbtest 
reply, n(>r4id I e\Fer renew o^y mpplicatibn tQ 
^ttat 6r in any other direotidH^. 

I cannot deny (indeed I fe^too •mudi eati»- 
iaotioii ih the ciretimslniiee t6^iiiiiik bf^eiiher 
-denying >or palliatihg it) 4Aiat for thefaist iwenigf^ 
;tbr^e ^years I have odjoy^' a-iilofte /and *iii- 
tthnate.'iriendibhip'M-'a Sfrreodship iaenrdr. iftleD- 
otipted, ot.evefi -clonded^ for ' a single laoftMntiit;; 
^ ' frisendsliYp lof < ^e invst 'WB^risetveAmmA otoft- 
tditotialdeicri^ion^^with'SonietiltiMisb tf'Ulif os- 
NMHeM mcmiiHio batetaken^thetead inthegtsat 
damise of AfHcam ;freedhliti and tefi^iKiMtion;^-^ 
^feriiditfae mtoiory of 'Heinry Thordton'^iMec- 
ftionote > attaobment with a ) deltgihtfiil >thMi;gh 
mekMitholy recolleotion-: ttad^I «itiay be(|^ 
^lowed'to etult im^Iie nniBtbated.eoiitinitaitee of 
-ibat of »Mn Wilberforce,'*aiidd&t)int-lt som e w ha it 
-later ^period io'^lbat of Mr. Stephen andrMr; W. 
iSittitb, as-far inK>7e thanconipdnsatingJa^ 
%tble injury^bioh ray ■ character ean ^uatam 
^fi^m' <Pr; iThonpe's ^aspersions; : ! -^iif/i . 

Neither can I deny — indeed I rejoice to re- 
flect — that durins the Jast ten, yeai;s ^f niy liffs 
l:4)Ave> heeA Jbrought aAto 4^<^^^Xlt .an4 ^fref 
4*fttertfbl«*ei 'tti^^w^Il wfthiyowr»Jlayalii4Hii^ 
'toess as .withl^a^^^^ of the mpfet-^fliitinguiSh^a 
noMewien- iwid «!f nikoi^ o(rM^ >P^«Pf pC all 
political parties^ who have h^istAiplfimmdiimmdaib 



can charge me with having made a.-^^i;gjl^ ^^df^ 
to< 4iWB toi mjTt^vnni pcitalet a|d{9»i^f j$ .,|^2r r in- 
fLfifilbiffi wHjhiAser 4^iKurnmfl^#!^h>i«bi6hv^^ 

, xlmn onvraUiiigrto flwfUAfmgsr 9»(4tlm P««iA> 
It certainly, however, desep¥ifH,te l^p^cf)^/!^ 
«dm€Rybai j)Mr<U^t vi^^, iiW^. ina^afiV'niiBf^qnal 

dii94nftjl)i9rnfT<^r'/?il)(MnnsM4i94^eff;f]^ 

«vhieb;««wiir9ri»is!rM^^'S(Jj&!P«p-^- |i§cfti^ 
About ; £009A|mTa94:)^ieip,(^<l^a4» yfaiwt»ri^2 fif^ 

-wmftuiuMng.ttQ^^OQOt/jtq tfi^^?i^ejFB;j(»f lOs^Mi^ 
9CiljK«)QffHtom«tii4»^<y»§iite,^hftJ: Jbjf.^nc^ sf^^V 
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wllta I hftd also gratnitbufdy Mrred^ the tnsti^ 
Intion, to the best of my power^ and certaiidjr 
to the injury of ndy private business, for five 
years : — I say, it is somewhat hard that, after 
all this; I should now be arraigned before the 
{mblic, by one who affects to be a frigid 
bt Africa, on a charge of selfishness an4 
rapacity, because I had been presented by 
the African Institution • with a piece of plate^ 
which cost 107/. 12s. and because I received a 
iDote for another piece of plate, of the value of 
tffO guin^B, which has cost the Institution lite- 
Tally nothing. 

IS. Much is said by Dr. Thorpe in various 
]parts of his pamphlet, of the delusion which I 
have attempted to practise on the friends who 
hkive bliiidly confided in me^ and, through 
them, on' the public* : . . . 

I might appeal, in reply to this charge^ to4he 
Wliform tenor of a life, not conducted in privacy 
ted retirement, but in the view of numbers^ to 
Whom I am well known, and who are well qua- 
Hfied to judge both of actions^ and motives^ I 
ifnight appeal to thoiie great and honourable, 
4hose unimpeached iind unimpeachable, cba- 
racterSj^ widi whom I have lived for so many 
years on terms of unreserved and affectionati; 
intercourse.-— ^But I forbear — ^^and as a strong 
|iro6f that my ihtereourse with Africa bat 
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been fair and honourable» I will appeal to A 
witness to whom Dr. Thorpe himself will not 
object ; I mean Governor Thompson. 
. For some time before this gentleman went 
to Africa, he was in the habit of occasionaHy 
coming to my counting-house in the city, and 
there receiving such intelligence as I could give 
him respecting Sierra Leone, as well as Africa ia 
general. I freely opened to him all my sources 
of information. He had full access to all my 
books and papers, which he spent hours. in ex* 
amining, sometimes in my presence, sometimes 
in my absence; and I unreservedly answered all 
his inquiries respecting the Colony. He did not 
complain, that my information to him had been 
delusive. On the contrary, his first dispatch 
4o Lord CasUereagh, from Sierra Leon^ 
dated 27th July, 1808> contains the following 
passage:-— 

"I have the honour to report to your Lord- 
ship, that I found the appearance of tlie Co* 
lony in many respects more favourable than. 1 
had reason to expect. The quantity of stock 
..of all kinds wbich fill the streets of , the Settle- 
ment, and the very respectable appearance of 
the inhabitants^ are strong, indications of pros- 
perity, and, of the increase of, domestic iii- 
.dustry.". ,.; ...,..,; ■ ..?* 

- ' TjlM» o^tract A^w§ wlwijt wm , the< iqipresaio^ 



judice or ptMtm^ kkd ptmm thM MiiAi^t tfiio^ 
t)i«c«*fisf df the SM*rtA Letoff^ Ccrnityemy trith 
Wf)Kmh6«^HnmutikMed,f)dr^iiyy«e{f> w«ve ii^the 
tMbil^bf gftirtg ^it^ft^^r^mted n^i^esetifatkms of 
Wife |if 6gfreJs of imprWettifeiit fe Sierm L^o^ne; 
Ahfl tHht MtwUh^iltidkii^ the diftAdY0nti^l( 
«hd^h V^fak^h th^ Colony hAd lAboti^ed; U waft 
1^ M ttle!i«r# 'ki tfmt d^set^te is^te of lanaH* 
ttiiipled *trftiive ftnd civilmtiott rtT; wfekh Dr. 

' 14. Att^.- W), Dr. TlVcMTpe seru|)les ttot to itt*^ 
iiihu^ that fh6m iht «&me bMe aind .Sordid 
ttiot^\^, whifch litfth^ chosen to P^pfesent ts m^ 
flttStttiitigthe *fct)le<)fttay<:<>ndtict,i[\\asd^fow5 
<if ttb^r uttmg Ian tmitert^ ^^fititm of the Slate 
^ftde, ftnA of ttbbltebiii]^ it dtdy partially.^ 
What must be the complexion of that'iiifktfis 
Tft(i4ttd'*rtrt>^an brthrg IbrWfcfd 'svtdh a citarge as 
Iftrfs *g^itet hi* Mfctewest irtiemy , witiiotit bw iw^ 
•bttfcti c^rtWpdHfi'd tb * l^'«lie^reng*h 43f en- 
^fee ^hUt 'tWte ^biiblutely ftresidti We ? I iwll 
ctfttd'ede t6 Dr.Thofpte, *ftutt imch a pntpore 
Ms hte la!ffffl>ttleS^6 ^ihte 1l«^6uW t^^ miflig. 
fftfjr df a •febtttOhJi, tathl^r tfhatt afiy wfffettry -*>- 
^hee ttf fr«udi *h»ittrtilktr»h, %nd ^hypob^isy . 
But if I must reply to so extraordinary 4M^ftk- 
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to the uniform tenor of my exertions in thig" 
cause ; to the whole of my communifations with ^ 
his Majesty's Government, some of which have 
been already annexed to this letter; and more 
especially to my communications with Lord Cas^ 
tlereagh and the Duke of Wellington, since the ' 
month of May 18I4.-r— Both Lord Castlereagh • 
and the Duke of Wellington will admit, that, ia* 
my communications with them, - 1 betrayed no - 
symptom of lukewarmness or hesitation ;- and ' 
that I ^spared no personal labour or exertion ' 
which was likely to promote the object of total 
and universal abolition. And if in France and 
at Vienna, their zeal and their talents, their 
powerful arguments, and energetic representa^* 
tions, and persevering efforts, have produced 
a4egree of success which the nation cannot but 
contemplate with gratitude to them and to the 
Supreme Giver of all good ; they will not, I 
am persuaded, refuse to acknowledge^ that in 
the- humbler part of supplying facts and ma- 
terials for ^the discussion, I was no inactive or 
inefficient labourer. — It will not, I trust, be 
regarded as indecorous in me to make this 
appeal, at a moment when it has become neces- 
sary for my .vindication from one of the foulest 
imputations by which the human character 
can be disgraced. 
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Here tlien> Sir, I closet mj defiance ^ ttnd^ 
painful w it has been to me to obtrude taf 
own personal C€mcern» on the attention of jroiir 
Royal Highness, I trust this letter may not bd 
without its use, even as it affecta the Afck^att 
Institution and the eminent characters who 
conduct its affiiirs. If Dr. Thorpe's charges^ aa 
Ihey respect myself individually, have been ia«« 
validated ; ti^ as I hope, they have been ptoveA 
to be false and calumnious ; then I think it will 
be difficult to persuade the public, that his 
tiuuges against the African Institntion, or ttie 
Sierra Leone Company, or. the officers . of the 
Crovrn at Sierra Leone, have anj better feuiu 
dation. 

Had Dr. Thorpe been as wdl known t^ thtt 
public at larget, as he is to the few individiiala 
in this country who have had an opportuni^ 
of fairly appreciating his official, and even hia 
private, character, I should not have thought it 
necessary to write a single line in my owa vua« 
dtcation« As it is, the additions to his nama 
may possibly influence those who know kim 
not, to credit hb statements. But if I have, at 
all succeeded in impressing my own view ^ 
those statements on your Royal Highness^ the 
degree of credit which is really doe ta them 
^an be no longer a matter of donbt^^ 



At for Dr. Thorpe's attemptir tb injure the 
weU«taarDed reputation of Mr. Wilberforce, and, 
above all^ lo place his own services to Africa in 
ooiiipetttiba with those of that distinguished 
philanthropist, they would be too ridiculous to 
require a single remark, were it not that the 
mention of them excites feelings of a far more 
scjrious kind.-^Sir, when I reflect but for a mo* 
ifaievit, on the miseries which it was the ten<^ 
doney of Dr. Thorpe's publication to bring 
upon Africa, the recollection of my own per* 
s^Uil Wrong is lost in the far greater iojuriel 
Ihe might have sustained. Even those who are 
toss acquainted than ift has been mj lot to be 
With the actual results of Dr. Thorpe's prcM^ 
MediilgB towards Africa, are here supplied with 
iio inadequate test of the reality of his conom» 
for (3ie welfare of that continent. To have 
brooded above a year over his calumnies (for 
•he lillegation that his work was a hasty effu* 
sion, is one of the liberties of speech in which he 
kkdiulges^) ; atid to have published such a work 

* IlielieTe tbat most of Pn Thorpe's charges agaitist the 
fKerra Leone Conpanj or my&eJi^ were bro(ught before a 
|>iiunittee of tfae^ricanlnfttittttiodo, of which Mr.Brougham 
|ira« j^haimaf^ io Dec. 1818^ and there dic^proved ; and 
SlAough 4he leamed judge intimates in his pamphlet, tho 
y rtw hS Hy <0f iliit Mug mditmly ^eved back to Af rica» 
as th« jmm^aS Ms^^sfV^vHiK at ^imi fuslioalttr thif, yH 



at such a period, indicated any feeling toward 
Africa^ rather than that of good will. It waa 
universally known that one of the most formic 
dable obstacles which the Abolitionists had to 
encountctr in France was, a persuasion that their 
professions of regard for the wrongs and sufferings 
of Africa were all fallacious, and that they were 
in. reality actuated by a knercenary desire' to 
promote the interests of our own Colonies; and 
to prevent the growth and prosperity of those 
of other countries. Now what could be so 
likely to confirm this prejudice as to charge, 
with selfish and mercenary motives, and with a 
forgetfulness in their treatment of the Africans 
of. all the principles, and feelings >of justice and 
humanityt those very persons who had long 
atood among the foremost of the friends of 
Africa? Whatever effect might be produced 
by Dr. Thorpe*s charges on their character; 
could not fail to be powerfully operative 
against the cause itself. 
.. Further; the Spaniards and Portuguese had 

when he published it, he well knew that an inquiry into 
fai$ conduct abroad had commenced, which was not likely 
to allow of his tfttdy return to the Colony, even thougb 
it should not issue, as it has done, in his removal from his 
yfficial situation. In fact, the period when he finds it 
necessary to allege, in excHse for his publication, the probai^ 
bllity of hit iudden return, was precisely that in which sudk 
aa- event had* become in the highest d^ree hnprobsble* ^ 
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our solicitations to abolidi the Slave 
Trade by urging our mercenary spoliations ci 
their commerce ; (spoliations in which Dr.Thorpd 
himself was the chief agent) ; alleging also as a 
plea for continuing the traffic, their humane 
treatment of the Slaves in the Middle Passage^ 
and the craving necessities of their extensive 
Colonies. Dr. Thorpe endeavours in his pam« 
phlet to strengthen every particular of thmr 
case ; and the precise period when all these 
prejudices, both in France and in the Peninsula^ 
were operating against us most injuriously, is 
that which this warm friend of Africa selected, 
for publishing his work. How urgent soever 
might be the obligation under which he lay to 
tear off the mask from the face of those vile hy- 
pocrites who had so long deceived the world, yetir 
After waiting so long, he might : have paused a 
little longer, till he could have executed that, 
duty without injury to Africai of whose suffer- 
ings no probable termination coilld be assigned^ 
if the opportunity afforded by. the assemblage 
at Vienna of so many powerful advocates of 
iier cause should pass by unimproved^ Had 
Dr. Thorpe felt that regard which he professes 
for the natives of that continent, his first care 
would have been foi; .their. deliverance j-*his 
i^f^ond^ to expose ^p. fabehood of iheir^pre- 
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tended firieMls ; and at tbe same time to wfMlt 
his rengeance oa iiis own eneraiea. The* wouUI 
bave been the older of tniUi and natiire^^^Such 
indeed was tbe fant pftrae affection, aanotiotteA 
bjr Aevelaticm itself It-wai the preteader in 
maternal affection that wished to ^ratiff lieiH 
eetf at the expense of the alleged object 'Of b^ 
attachmieai;. The true motber willingly fjM^ 
aptfae gFatification t>f her ctrongett desires^ 
wben the wdl-being of her beUivedl child re» 
iptiied ibB aacrifioe. 

Had Br. ThoqK's solkiioier tbereforej "for 
flie ba^>ioesB of Africa been as strong at b€ 
#cciaf^s it to be» be woaid at least bave waioed 
the ressdt of tbe pending negociations^ bdbne 
)te sent forth his pam^let iatb tbe wofld.-^fl 
is gratifying to me, Sir, to reflect, that <be tea?* 
denay of this my irksoiAe task is preeieely tbe 
tonverse of that which I harie assigned to i>r% 
Thorpe :s ptafolicatitm ^-^^Ifaat it is n<ot my oira 
iMeneste only I bai^e been defending, but thM^ 
ef siiy irieads, <>f my ceuatry , and of ibe great 
aaiaie «f wbicb your Royal Highness Is ^so iflus«> 
lifioiis a protector. It wiH be some recottipence 
9St mj la^ar ; it will even be i^ome cohsdh^ 
tvan to me lor baTiag beeaeompdled to^etkm 
yonr Royal Highness so long with t!hese tmwel- 
oMte ^Mvcttssiem, if I may j^fresame to Wj^, 



that in exposing the falsehood of Dr. Thorpe^d 
charges against myself, I have been weakening 
his authority in general, and have thus been 
indirectly benefiting the cause of Africa, while 
I have been pleading tny own* 

With sentiments of profound respect and . 
gratitude, 
I have the honour to be^ 

Sir, 
Your Royal Highnesses 
Obliged, obedient, and devoted Servant, 

ZACHARY MACAULAY. 

aapkmni eth ApHl, 1815. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Since the above Letter was sent to press» 
a friend of the Author pointed out to him a 
passage in a periodical work, in which he is re-, 
presented as having received 129^9511. lis. ll(L 
and his friend Mr. Henry Thornton as having 
received 24,474/. 3^. 6d. of the public money, 
on account, as it would seem, of Sierra Leone. 
The editor of the work affects to derive his in- 
formation from the finance accounts that are laid 
before Parliament. But he has most assuredly 
been misled into giving the public an erroneous 
litatement. No such issues can, by any possi- 
lj)ility, appear in the finance accounts of Great 
^itain, because no such sums were ever re- 
ceived either by Mr. Thornton or myself; and, 
in point of fact, no such issues appear there. 
An account was indeed made out from the 
books of the Sierra Leone Company, of their 
own expenditure from the 1st of January 
1800, to the 1st of January 1808, amounting 
to the precise sum of 129,951/. 11^. llrf., and 
delivered to the Commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts. And the circumstance of 
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my having examined and signed this account, 
has procured me the honour of being misre- 
presented as having received public money to 
the specijfied amount. A part of the money 
so expended the Sierra Leone Company had 
indeed received, at different times, from Par- 
liament, amounting in all, to 96,519/. 8^. ;^-^ 
but the difference, 33,432i. 3^. llrf. was their 
ow^n contribution, during the above period^ tci 
the civil and military expenses of the Colony 5 
independently of the large sums they had ex- 
pended, in the eight years which preceded 1800, 
in establishing the Colony ; and the large lossM 
they had sustained in consequence of )t9 ^-^ 
struction by the French, and from other causes*' 
The smaller sum of 24,474/. Ss. 5d. k the 
precise amount of an account which the Sieffa 
Ijeone Company rendered to the Treasury,^ 
monies they had actually expended on the 
behalf of Government, partly, at the expvffB^ 
request of the Duke of Portland, in settling the 
Maroons at Sierra Leone, and partly for the 
maintenance of the King's troops which formed 
the garrison of Sierra Leone. But of this soni, 
the Sierra Leone Company have received on\y 
18,000/. The remainder is still unpaid ; and 
must now, I apprehend, be considered as the?r 
further contribution to objects strictly nationslt. 
An ia&pection of the '' finance accotlbts^^ - 
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which the work ia question pretends to quote, 
rwUi shew the above to be the true state of the 
i^ase as it respects the amount of the issues. 

^Bpt what claim had the Company on the 
Government for the whole, or even for any 
part of this expenditure ? 
, : They bad the most undeniable claim. It will 
AOit be said that the expense of the King's 
Iroops should not be borne by the public. — With 
respect to the Maroons, there was an express 
alipulatidn on the part of Government, that 
they should not cost the Company one far- 
Ibijig. And, with respect ' to the Nova Sco 
(ians, although there was not the same express 
Atipulation, yet there could be no doobt, that, 
iwben the Company's fiinds became inadequate 
to their due care and protection. Government 
was bound hot to abandon them to the attack*" 
of the natives^ or to the greater evils of internal 
ikdarcby. 

On this point, it may be expedt^t to pro- 
duce llie testimony delivered before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commo«^» by John King, 
Esq. Under Secretary o^ State. 

*' John King, Esq Under Secretary of State, 
stated, that the ^neral expense attending the 
ffibftkstence o/" the Maroons (exclusive of their 
temoval), upon a rough calculation, amounted 
to. nM less than lOfiOQt* « year.. In conse- 
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^uence of the heavy expense thus incnrredy 
«nd the difficulty in settling them^ application 
was made to the Sierra Leone Company for 
their removal to Africa, which was complied 
with. Mr. King was of opinion, that if the 
Colony of Sibrra Leone were to be given up, 
very great difficulty must necessarily arise in 
finding a proper place for the Maroons ; and 
even if one were found, which he considered t* 
be a matter of considerable doubt, much ex- 
pense must be incurred in removing them to it. 
With reference to the Nova Scotians, • they also 
were removed to Africa at the public expense. 
They were, moreover, a considerable expense to 
the public previous to their removal to Sierra 
Leone ; and in the event of the Colony being 
abandoned, he conceived nearly the same dif- 
ficulty and expense would occur in disposing 
ot them, as in disposing of the Maroons. 
He fatther conceived, that it would not be 
consistent with the general views which led 
to their removal to the coast of Africa, to leave, 
them there witho*it the protection of an £uro«^ 
peari Colony.*'— BepiM, &c. 1804, p. 37. 

The opinion of the Committee on this branch 
gf the Inquiry, is thus expresbisd : — 

"Your Committee cannot state the charges 
(14,000/. per annum) to which the support of the 
Cploay may in future subject tbi& coutttry, as 
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objections to the grant now proposed, without 
at the same time adverting to the obligationt 
of Government towards the Maroons and 
Nova Scotians, established there under its 
authority. That the British Government it 
bound by every consideration of justice and 
good faith, to continue its protection and sup* 
port to this numerous description of Colonists, 
doei^ not admit of doubt ; and it appears diffi- 
cult to calculate the inconvenience and expense 
wh^^h would attend their removal; to which 
mfust be added that of affording them such a 
compensation as might be deemed equitable 
for the houses and lands they would be com* 
pelled to abandon ; nor has any situation been 
^suggested to your Committee where they could 
be maintained with greater facility, and in a 
ipanner equally consistent with their former 
habits and occupations. It may be considered 
therefore as doubtful, in the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Colony is placed^ 
wh^ether its evacuation may not lead to ex- 
pense as great as that with which its support 
will be attended ; and where there appears a. 
necessity in. either case of incurring consider- 
able expense, it may be thought reasonable tq 
prefer that system, the foundation of which i$ 
already laid, and connected with the pursuit of 
a distinct and important object." — lb. pp. 7> 8. 
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It is by no means clear, therefore, that any 
thing would have been saved to the public, had 
the Sierra Leone Company never existed. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that those who 
«re so eager to condemn the grants lavished^ 
as they would call it, on the Sierra Leone 
Company, should entirely overlook the cost 
to this country of maintaining other esta* 
blisbraents; (those, for example, of the African 
Company on the Gold Coasts which were sup-^ 
ported for a century for the exclusive benefit 
of the Slave Trade, and which now cost the 
Batiou about 35,000/. annually) : or the im^ 
mense sums which have been occasionally ab- 
sorbed in some even of the smaller of our West^ 
Ifidia Islands. Whether the peculiar acuteness 
of the Editor's perceptions respecting the 
Sierra Leone Company^ is to be aitributedi to 
this, thaA that Company embraced high moriil 
ends, can only be known to himself; but if he 
really has looked into the finance accounts 6( 
Great Britain, he surely might have disc<o* 
Tered .objects more W'Orthy of his virtuous in- 
dignation than either the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, or Mr. H. Thornton, or the Author of 
thas Letter. 
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XT is proposed that the colony of Sierra Leone should 
be made the medium of communicating civilization to the 
inhabitants of Africa. While, however, the population of. 
that colony contains so small a proportion of native 
Africans ; and while the general population of Africa con- 
tinues, as at present, not only to be thinly scattered ovjer a 
large surface, but to be subjected to all the evils incident to 
the nature of the governments existing there ; the progress 
of civilization must necessarily be slow and uncertain. 

The good effects produced by the commercial inter* 
course alone of a civilized, with an uncivilized people, have 
for the most part been small ; and in some cases, as in that 
of the North-American Indians, such intercourse, so far 
from having been beneficial, has had a directly contrary 
tendency. 

It is necessary, at les^t to the rapid growth of improve-s 
ment, that men should be brought to live together in con-, 
siderable bodies; that they should be protected by just 
laws ; and that they should enjoy the means of instruction* 
It would be vain to look to any of the African states with 
which we are acquainted for these advantages* It may 
therefore deserve the mature consideration of the Directors, 
whether any, and what measures, may be adopted for en* 
larging the population of Sierra Leone, by the introductios 
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of native colonists ; who would then be placed under the 
immediate influence of the British Government; who would 
participate in the security and equal protection which that 
Government affords its subjects ; who would not only enjoy 
the benefit of example, but might also enjoy the farther be- 
nefit of direct and appropriate instruction ; and of whom 
an expectation might reasonably be entertained, that, thus 
situated, they would speedily acquire habits of industry, 
as well as a competent knowledge of the arts and manners of 
civilized life. 

Much undoubtedly may, and it is to be hoped will, be 
done, towards improving Aftica^ by placing intelligent in- 
structors in the native towns and villages. It must ueverth«-> 
less be obvioas, that the improvement of any given portkili 
6f the African population would be much more promptly ami 
effectnally promoted (provided proper means were adopted 
for their improvement), by their being introduced into a 
society already civilized, than it could be, by stationitig 
Kmofig them, in the capacity of teachers, a number of tnsn- 
hited individuals, however able and respectable ; at the sam^ 
l$me that by the former plan the means of providing such 
teachers would be greatly increased. 

The question, therefore, which it is proposed- to eoniMer 
In this t By what meanar may the colony of Sierra Leone ob- 
tain an accession tx> its population of any considerable num- 
ber of native Africans ? 

It may be supposed that much may be done to effect this 
object by inducing free natives to hire themselvei to the 
colonbts, in the capacity of labourers. But althongh a 
considerable number of such persons have usually been em- 
ployed in Sierra Leone, hardly atiy of them have been fonnd 
willing, even while the Shve Trade flourished, to reside th(!re 
permanently. Their relations have Hved in some native vil- 
lage at a distance; and to them, after abqtliring a little pto« 
perty by their labour for rfght or nhie months, they have Hi- 
tttost always chosen to retutn. The free native 1abdnrer$» 
fterefbre, have h^eta a shiftih^body; abd from tbatt ckciuii 



$tee^ it bat been found impossible to subject them to regii* 
lar instniction. Besides, the. effects to be produced by ill- 
striietion are chiefly to bo looked £»r in the young, and not 
in adults, who alone hire themselyes as labourers* 

These migratory habits, it is true, might be corrected, if 
whole fimiilies of free persons conld be induced to settle 
within the bounds of the colony. But to effect this, has. 
hitherto proved a work of extreme difficulty. It must be. 
admitted, indeed, that the weak state of the colony, during 
the first thirteen or fourteen years of its establishment, the 
difficulties with which it had to contend, and the doubts 
which were entertained of its permanency, may have had a 
OQfisiderahle effiect in deterring free people from fixing 
themselves within it. They may have been afraid of 
being eventually left to bear the resentments of the native 
chie£i whom they had forsaken, when the strangers, to 
whom they had joined themselves, should no longer be abln- 
toaffisrd them protection. The impediments which may 
have arisen from this canse nuiy now be considered as 
removed. Yet there remain other reasons, which will pro- 
bably be of sufiicietvt weight to prevent free natives, at 
least fi>r some time, frs«> taking up their abode permanently 
within the colony* - Their manners are very different from- 
ours, and this difference will doubtless have some force in 
the decision* But the circumstance which^ it is to be ap^ 
prehended, will chiefly operate in inducing them^ to prefer 
their native village, with all its disadvantages, to an £ng« 
lish settlement, is the strength of their superstition. An* 
exemplification or two of this point will suflice. 

The Africans,- those excepted who have become Mohann 
medans, believe th^t their main protection against the va- 
rious evils to which they are liable, is the power of their 
tutelary Demons ; but they seem also to believe, that these 
Delnons are either unable, or unwilling, to exercise their 
power within the colony. Whenever, therefore, they 
happen to betaken iil at the colony, they immediately quit 
it, and Tcpair to their native village, in order to have tfaa 
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benefit of the charms and incantations by which their 
Demons are to be propitiated. But those who had aban*- 
doned their chief, in order to become the subjects of 
another power, would probably incur a considerable risk 
in returning within his jurisdiction. 

The belief in witchcraft is also general among the Afri- 
cans, and most of the evils which be£il them are attributed 
to the malign influence of witches. As witchcraft, bow- 
ever, is not recognized at the colony as a crime, and ia 
therefore sure to escape both detection and punishment^ 
they think that they should incur a ti'emendous risk by be- 
coming permanently attached to such a settlement. 

But though there may be little hope of inducing £uniliea 
of free Africans, at least for some time,- to settle within the 
bounds of the colony, they may nevertheless be induced to 
send their children thither, in considerable numbers, for 
education. The more intelligent natives have manifested 
comparatively little reluctance to the adoption of such a 
proposal. In the course of time, therefore, great effects 
might be produced by an extensive plan of this kind, in 
the way of eradicating their prejudices, assimilating theiiv 
manners to ours, detaching them from their native super*^ 
stitions, and giving them a taste for the regularity, security^ 
and comfort of civilized society^ This plan, however, 
would necessarily be attended with very considerable ex« 
pense, as African parents would not, with their present 
views, be found willing to contribute to the education, Otr 
even to the maintenance, of their children, while at school 
in the colony. It would alsio be liable to interruptions, 
from the interference of parents and friends living at a 
distance; and it must at least be slow in its progress.. Il 
dught, nevertheless, to nieet with every possible encourage*' 
ment. 

One mode, which has been suggested of increasing the 
native population of the colony is, to hold *eut offers, lof 
protection and encouragement to all persons of servile coih* 
^itioa who may tako refuge th^re. But it ^e^ms to. b<r % 
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stifficient objection to such a plan, that it would infalliblj 
tend to produce jealousy and dislike ia the minds of the 
African chiefs. It has not been thought right, indeed, in 
any ca^e, to deliver up individuals who, having taken up 
their abode in the colony, were claimed merely on the 
ground of their being slaves ; but great care has at the 
same time been taken to convince the natives, that the 
Government of the colony was far from holding out a 
temptation to slaves to desert their masters, beyond what 
was afforded by the very nature of British law, which for- 
bids the violent constraint of any individual except by 
legal process. 

' Some increase of native population may doubtless be ex< 
pected at the colony, from the confiscation of slave ships, 
under the Act abolishing the Slave Trade. It may prove 
eonsiderable, but at the same time it may, and it is to be 
hoped wHl, prove' very insignificant. 

The method by which the native population of Sierra Leone 
might be most speedily and certainly enlarged (provided it 
was unobjectionable on other grounds, a point which will be 
considered hereafter), would be, to permit the colonists, 
under clear and well-defined regulations, to ransom Afri- 
cans from a state of slavery, on condition that the persons 
so ransomed should, for a limited time, serve the persons 
who redeemed them in the capacity of indented servants* 
The ransom of an individual would cost from eight to ten 
pounds. If therefore a period of not more than seven 
years were fixed, during which the ransomed individuals 
should remain in the situation of indented servants, therv 
would be a sufficient return in labour, for the money ex- 
pended in redeeming them, to induce many of the colonists 
to avail themselves of this permission. 

In Africa, as is well known, there now exist two species 
of servitude ; the one arising from captivity in war, from 
kidnapping, from debt, or from the commission of certain 
erunes real or imaginary ; the other being a kind of here- 
diUry villeinage. 
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Tlie abolitioD of th^ Slave Trade has undoubtedly re- 
moved mucb of the temptation which formerly existed t0 
those wars, and other nefarious practices, by which that 
trade was supplied with its victims. And although it 
would be too much to expect, that wars should now entirely 
cease; or that the superstitious natives should not still 
dread the iufluence oi witchcraft, and stiU persecute those 
suspected of it ; yet it may fairly be presumed, thai the 
number of slaves thus made will now be small. Certainly it 
ou^t to be the object of this Institution to dfisconrage» by 
every meaas in itis power, the continuance of such evils. 
It would, nevertheless, be difficult to say, that eases mig^t. 
not arbe in whieh the redemption of the persons affected 
by them might not be a measure both of humanity and 
justice. 

But supposing these sources of slavery no longer to have 
an existence, the state of what may be called villeinage will 
still be found to coitaprize a large proportton of the popu- 
htlon of Africa. 

The state of African villeinage, when it u compareil 
with the slavery existing in our West«Imdian islands, is 
certairiy a very light species of bondage. The slavet ia 
the We^t Indies are driven to their labour by the teriior or 
"hapulse of the cart* whip : in Africa, no such compnisory 
methods are resorted to for extracting labour, in the 
West Indies, the slave possesses no dvil rights whatever t 
the African grumetta, on the contrary, possesses many vav 
taaUe privileges. In the West Indies the degisdation ef 
the dave to the lowest possible point of depressatm U visit 
Me to every eye: in Africa it is generally impossible to 
ascertain, without particular inquiry, who are in a fVee and 
who are in a servile condition. Varioas o^erpoiKtB of 
diSer^ice might be specified^ which raise the oonditionof 
the grumetta in Africa, in respect to comfort, Infioitely 
above that of the slave in the West Indies. 

is^reit evils, however, nnqaestiooably exist in'AArica'X 
and these, it must also be allowed, affect gfttUMttadL^^*^ 
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gveater dej^^ree tiiaa any other class of the popnlatiea. In 
consequence of the prevalence of polygamy, the women 
are often engrossed by the chiefs and other persons of 
free condition, while the grumettas are doomed to lead so* 
litary lives. Much of their comfort must also necessarily 
depend on the disposition of their masters ; and the effects 
of tyranny and oppression will doubtless be experienced in 
Africa, as in every other quarter of the globe. They will 
also continue to be subject to the various evils which are 
ever found to attend a state of barbarism and inciviliza- 
tion. Improvidence, and the consequent occurrence of 
Scarcity ; violence, and rapine, and insecurity, witt still to 
a certain degree prevail there. And though these evils, it 
is to be hoped, will no longer be aggravated by the Slave 
Trade, yet if we suppose them to exist only in the degree 
in wbidi they now exist in other barbarous countries — 
and, considering the habits which have prevailed in Africa, 
this is no extravagant supposition — then a variety of cases 
may be expected to arise, in which it would be mercy to 
the grumetta to extricate him from his present situation, and 
place him as an indented servant in a British settlement 
. In such cases, the redemption of the grumetta, without 
any view of prospective advantage, would undoubtedly be 
a generous act: but it would be of little real benefit to 
him, if he were immediately abandoned by the person who 
had ransomed him, and were not taught to use his freedom 
for the benefit of himself and of the society to wbich he 
belonged. No hope, however, can be formed, that the 
charity of individuals would operate very extensively in 
this way. It is on this account necessary to make it their 
interest to pursue the method which has been pointed out 
of ameliorating the condition of die African grumetta, at 
the same time that their power of injuring him is carefully 
circumscribed by strict and clear regulations. 

These regulations might be of the following kind. " 
' 1. That the Government of the colony sbaU be the guar* 
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dia&s of the ransomed indrnduals, and partieil to their 
mdentures. 
2« That the longest period during which any person, of 
fourteen years of age or upwards, should he indented^ 
shall be seven years. If under fourteen, the term may 
be lengthened, so as that the indenture shall expire 
when the persons indented have attained the age > of 
twenty-one. 

3. That one hour, at least, in each day, shall be allotted 
for the attendance of all indented servants at school, 
with a view to their instruction in reading and writ^. 
ing, and in the principles of the Christian Religion ; 
and that they shall attend public worship on the Sun- 
days. 

4. That, with the exception of the hour above-men-> 
tioned, which is to be employed in school, the hours of 
Jabour for indented servants shall be the same with 
those which are established for the labouring part of 
tlie colonists. 

5. That the testimony of indented 8er^'ant8 shall be 
placed on precisely the same footing with that of the 
other colonists. 

6. That the Magistrates of the colony shall be bound 
to receive, and shall be empowered to investigate sum- 
marily, all complaints preferred by indented servants 
against their masters. 

7; That masters shall have no power to inflict corporal 
punishment on their indented servants ; but that, in 
case, of contumacy or neglect of duty, the Magistrate 
shall have the power of punishing, by imprisonment^ 
according to the nature of the offence. 

9. That indented servants, who shall voluntarily desert 
their masters' service, may, by course of law, b^ ob- 
liged to serve for a proportionable period after the 
termination of their indentures. 

9. That the date and cost of each person's redemption, 
and the particulars of his indenture, shall be regur 
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larly entered in a public Register^ to be kept for that 
purpose. 

10. That indented servants shall be allowed, at any pe- 
riod of their servitude, to dissolve the contract between 
them and their masters, on paying a certain sum, pro- 
portioned to the length of time which is to run before 
the expiration of their indentures. 

11. That those who shall either have thus shortened 
the period of their service, or who shall have com- 
pleted the full term of it, shall be entitled to receive 
from Government, on favourable terms, a certain por- 
tion of land for cultivation on their own account. 

12. That indented servants shall be encouraged to ac- 
quire a competent skill in reading and writing Eng- 
lish, and their masters be induced to afford them the 
requisite facilities for that purpose, by a prospect of 
certain advantages to be suspended on such profi- 
ciency. 

13. That periodical and personal inspections of all in- 
dented servants shall be made by persons authorized 
for that purpose, who shall examine whether such ser- 
vants be properly fed, clothed, and lodged, and whe- 
ther the regulations be properly observed : who shall 
hear and investigate all matters of complaint; and 
who shall make a regular report of their proceedings to 
Government. 

14. That masters guilty of maltreating an indented ser« 
vant may be deprived of the future services of such 
servant, on proof of the fact. 

15. That no person, who is afterwards to be indented, 
shall be ransomed, unless his own consent has been 
obtained; and until he shall have been apprized of 
the nature, the rights, and the duties, of the new si« 
tuation into which he is to be removed. 

These regulations would doubtless require various modi* 
filiations and limitattoiis> in ordar to render them practically 

♦ C 
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beaeficial, The object of the present paper it merely to 
give the Directors a general view of the subject 

Supposing such a plan as has been proposed to be adopt- 
ed, measures should be taken to produce, as fer aa may 
be practicable, an equality of the sexes. It would also 
naturally becooie the care of Government, or^ if not of 
Government, of the African Institution, to provide appro- 
priate means of instruction for (he persona thus ransoned 
and brought tirifhin the sphere of their inioenc^. 

It will now be proper briefly to advert to the advai>- 
tages which have be.en expected to flow from tiie adoption 
of the proposed plan. • 

1. It would tend to the gradual abolition of slswer^ in 
Africa, — Any direct measure for abolishing slavery would 
naturally alarm the fears of the African chiefs ; who would 
universally regard \t as of evil examplc» and an tending to 
th^ overthrow of their institutions. The proposed plan 
would in fact be availing ourselves of those iastitiitions, 
for the introduction of a better system. It woi^ld^ so to 
spe^ky be a constitutional mode of abolishing slavery. 

2. The civilization of Africa in generuh no Jea^ thou tho 
in^jnrovement and happiness of the individuals wk9 should 
thus became subjects of tho British Govermnent, would bo 
greatly promoted, — To aay nothing of the degree in which 
life might be preserved «id population advanced, aad ge- 
neral security and comfort increased, in consequence of 
the superiority of our political institiitioBs^ of our medical 
skill, &c., it is obvious, tkat if education be a bleasjng to 
mankind, then those who should be redaemed and indented 
m the way that has been proposed, would be greatly bene- 
fited by the change, which, wlttle it improved their condition 
IB other respects, placed them in a iituation to e^oy that 
Messing. The adults might prove indeed, in ijoany in- 
stances, to be very unapt scholars ; but we might look for- 
ward to their children with hope, and might fairly expect 
that they at least, if not their parents, would fpna a people 
19 fiur advanged in oivilizatioa m any i^casaqtry in Europa* 
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Nor would t)u8 happy effieot be necessarily confined 
within the liniits of the British jurisdiction. The meai|s 
of comiBunicatiog some portion of the same light and know- 
ledge to the neighbouring nations of Africa* would be rar 
pidiy multiplied. Teachers might be trained, in consider- 
able numbers, who returning, after a few years' absence, to 
ihelr own country, instructed in letters, in agriculture, and 
x>ther useful arts ; carrying with them also just ideas on 
many points connected with social improvement; would 
gradually enlarge the sphere of civilLzatioD, until it embraced 
tlie whole of the African Continent. 

3. It would be wrong to omit, in an enumeration of the 
advantages wbich would result both to individuals, and to 
Africa generally, ^om the adoption of the present plan, 
ihe wider diffusion of the benign light of Christianity. — 
This, though a eollateral, would nevertheless be by far its 
most important effect. On a benefit, however, so obvious 
and acknowledged, it is needless to enlarge. 

4. Journeys of discovery would he undertaken with 
greater facility and advantage^ when natives of the coun- 
Itries to be visited, who should have acquired a knowledge 
4)f the English language, and of other useful arts, might be 
procured to accompany the expedition. 

5. The colony of Sierra Leone would obtain a regular 
supply of labourers^ the want of which has hitherto greatly 
retarded its progress. — It has frequently happened, that 
after a considerable space of ground has been cleared and 
planted by means of hired labourers, some dispute with a 
native chief has occasioned the sudden departure of all 
those labourers ; and the consequence has been the ruin of 
the new plantation. This has been a great discouragement 
to cultivation. It seems hardly necessary to advert to the 
close connection there is between the regular and uninter- 
rupted progress of agriculture within the colony, and its 
extension in the neighbouring districts of Africa ; . and be- 
tween these effects and the enlargement of our trade with 
that country ; being a point already sufiiciently obvious. 



6. The strength of the coUmy would rapidly increase. — 
This effect, indeed, is not merely coi\jectural ; it is matter of 
experience. In the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, there 
are several individuals who have raised themselves into 
power and consequence, by pursuing a plan similar in 
many respects to that now suggested. And in such cases 
slaves, converted into grumettas, have manifested the most 
unshaken fidelity to the interests of their masters, and have 
been ready to sacrifice their lives in their service. The 
present plan, however, would have a great superiority over 
every preceding example of a similar kind, in this ; that, 
instead of a perpetual and hereditary though mitigated 
bondage, an apprenticeship for a few years would be sub- 
stituted, chiefly with a view to the benefit of the apprentice, 
which would terminate in his introduction to all the bless- 
ings of British law and British liberty. When the settle- 
ment had thus become powerful, numbers of free people 
might be induced to fiock thither; and a refuge might 
also, perhaps, be safely offered to all ffho might be suffer- 
ing from oppression in neighbonring countries. 

7. Though the colony of Sierra Leone alone has been 
adverted to, in tlie course of this paper, as the place for 
carrying the present proposal into effect, yet if on examir 
nation it were approved, it might be extended to the other 
British settlements on the coast. Indeed, settlements on 
such a plan might be indefinitely multiplied. 

8. Should the plan succeed, it might have a considerable 
effect in improving the state of slavery in the West Indies. 
— But on this part of the subject I will not enter. 

It now only remains, to consider the objections which are 
likely to be made to the proposed plan. 

1. ^' It would occasion a violent outcry, if the same per* 
sons who have been instrumental in effecting the abolition 
of the Slave Trade should sanction a plan which might be 
confounded with that trade." 

If, however, the two things be radically different, and I 
will for the present assume that they are ; and if ^he pro* 
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^sed plan, instead of repeating the evils Caused by the 
Slave Trade, tend to an effectual and rapid cure of those 
evils, a point which I will also assume ; then to be deterred 
ftom its adoption by a fear of the odium which prejudice or 
misrepresentation may labour to attach to it, would hardly 
be justifiable. If I am right in my assumptions, undoubt- 
edly the difference may be made so palpable as to be evident 
to all whom it would be of importance to convince. 

2. " However the proposition may be 4isguised,** it will 
probably be further objected, " what is it, in feet, but 
purchasing human beings, and placing them nnder con- 
straint for the benefit of the purchaser?'' 

But may human beings in no case be purchased, without 
a violation of right ? No man, if he could redeem a son or 
A brother from the hands of Algerine pirates, would hesitate 
to do so. Nor should we blame another for advancing 
money to redeem an Algerine captive, on a promise from 
that captive to repay the debt, as if the transaction were 
unjust or inhuman. .With respect to the constraint under 
which the persons in question would be placed ; it is found, 
even in this free country, that such constraint is in many in- 
stances unavoidable. It forms a main ingredient in every 
indenture of apprenticeship. The very Act which abolishes 
the Slave Trade recognises the propriety of a similar con- 
straint, in the case of those Negroes who, being condemned 
as prize under that Act, are afterwards to be placed out as 
apprentices, with a view to their own benefit. One of the 
regulations suggested in the preceding pages, is, that no 
person should be ransomed, with a view to his becoming 
an indented servant, without his own consent. The trans- 
action, therefore, would take the character of a fair contract 
for labour, by which the contracting parties would be mu- 
tually bound to each other. And by another regulation a 
power is reserved to the indented servant of putting, an end 
to this contract, and recovering the entire right to his own 
labour, by repaying the price which his master originally 
paid for it^ or such proportion of that price as may be equi- 
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Tmlent for the. ptriod of his urvitvde which u yet uaeic* 
pired. 

3. ** Bat naAters/' it is alleged, ** would be apt to abuie 
their power/' — ^The same objection, however, applies to the 
case of apprenticeships in England, as well as of appren- 
ticeships under the Skve Trade Aot. The question is, wht 
ther it would not be possible, by adopting such regulatioiis 
as have been proposed, or others which may be soggeited, 
to prevent the aj^use of power on the part of masters, or at 
least to insure its punishment whenever it occurred. 

4. But the most formidable objection still remains to be 
stated. " Would not the proposed plan have the effect of 
inciting practices similar to those by which (he Slave Trade 
has been upheld ? In a oountry circumstanced as Africa is, 
^s there rn^t reason to fear that, if purchasers can be founds 
slaves will be made ; and that the adoption of the plan, 
though intended merely to transfer to other hands those 
who are already in a state of slavery, with a view to their 
liberation, will have the effect of reducing others to slavery, 
in order to supply their place, and perhaps again to be sold 
for indented servants 1 So that as far as the African branch 
of the Slave Trade has proved a source *of evil, that evil 
will be perpetuated by the proposed system/' 

This objection is, unquestionably, a very formidable one, 
and, if well-founded, must greatly outweigh all the advan- 
tages which have been expected from the measure under 
consideration. In that case, we should be doing certain 
and present evil, on a probable speculation of future good. 
Whether such regulations can be framed as will obviate this 
danger, I will not pretend, to say. None that appear to he 
adequate liave occurred to my own mind. But the subject 
merits the consideration of the Directors. 

Before I cpucli^de, it may be proper to explain the rea* 
sons which have induced me, while so strong a doubt exists 
in my own inind respecting the measure in question, to 
bri^g it before the Directors. My reasons were these: 
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Many wn^rn friends of Afrknui oiviluttioii, who pMMM «h« 
tensive local knowledge, have been strongly impressed wiUi 
a» idea eftthe benefit which wo«dd result boik to Africa and 
great Britain, from pursuing the line of policy wkick hat 
been suggested ; and there is a great probability that that 
line of policy will be recommended by then to Govern-^ 
ment. i was anxious, therefore, that the matter should hm 
fully considered beforehand by the Directors* and that the 
arguments oh both sides should be placed fivrly before tiwna. 
I am aware, indeed^ that it would not be within the proviooe 
of the Instkution^ either to hold indented servants thevA< 
selves, or to authorise others to hold them, or to fnlme or 
carry into efiect regulations respecting them. It neverthe- 
less seemed important that the Directors should have an 
opportunRy of forming a sound opinion on a propoaitiEMir 
which so materially affects the interests of the African raet. 
and on which they may perhaps be called in no long time tc 
expr^s their sentiments. 



II. 

JL^TTfcH FROM Z. MACAULAY, ESQ., TO T. LUP- 
LAM, I&Sa., DATED LONDON, FiB. S6. 1807, 
AND MABKED " PRIVATE." 

Wfy dear Sif, ..j -» 

fivcry moment of my time lias been so fully occuj^iM 
b^ the ShiV6 Trade question, Which you will feel to be one ■ 
m^lirially effecting our Colony, and by our Sierra Leon«$ 
BSlt, whi(^h is now in its passage through the House ^fConk^ 
nf6ns, that I have found it difficuft to redeem- fhe pledge = 
wMdi I give you of writing more fully by the Atid\ert6*ii. *' 
bn the 23d, the prindple of the Abolition Bffl Wt» #d*' 
bated -Iti the H<)nse of Commons; when, aft«*r'a distuslilbff 
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protracted till four in the morninf » it was carried by a ms^ 
jority of 283, to 16. A migority so triumphant, so muck 
beyond all previous hope, leaves no doubt of the final pass- 
ing of the Bill. 

I have already suggested, and the suggestion, I trust, will 
be immediately adopted, to send out a ship of war to ap- 
prize the whole length of coast of the passing of this Bill, 
the moment it shall have passed ; and another, to be station- 
ed for a time at Sierra Leone, to obviate the effects of any 
exasperation which the measure may occasion. I have 
likewiise suggested, and this suggestion also, I trusty wUl be 
carried into effect, the great advantage which mu^t result 
with a view to the due execution of the Act for abolishing 
the Slave Trade, from erecting a Court of Vice* Admiralty at 
Sierra Leone. The Slaves taken under the Act,, will be at 
the disposal of his Majesty, who is to provide suitably for. 
them us free men. It has occurred to us, that with respect 
to those taken on the coast, the best plan would be, to es^ 
tablish them at Sierra Leone, under some system which 
should embrace their useful employment in cultivation, and 
their'civilization ; some such system as that on which our 
friend Brunton proposed to establish his school of industry, 
in the mountains of Sierra Leone. 

We are all exceedingly anxious that you should apply 
your local knowledge, and the powers of your mind, to the; 
object of framing plans which may secure to Africa the be» 
nefits of which she is now susceptible, and which may serve 
to obviate any partial evil effects which may be anticipated 
from the final stoppage of the Slave Trade. As Amenca 
and Great Britain unite in carrying this great measure intp 
lull effect on the very same day : as France, Spain, and 
Holland are now precluded from all possibility of occupy- 
ing the vacant ground which will be left: as Denmark ha^, 
abolished, and Sweden and Russia never engaged in it, 
(Portbgal .being now the only state which can carry it op)^ 
a prospect is opened of being able to do much, particularity 
sbonld the war be greatly prolonged, towards breaking tbe^ 



^ve-tradiDg' habits of Africa, aikd leading the chiefs ti 
«ome other means of procuring European goods, such as 
the cnltivatibn of the soil, &c. I am by ho means dis* 
posed to regard the attainment of this great object as 
•likely to be effected without great efforts, and encountering 
ihany difficulties. But the efforts ought to be made, and 
the difficulties encountered, were it only to atone in some 
measure to Africa for our long* continued oppressions and 
tBTuelty. Considering the immense field which is now 
opened in that country for the exertions of enlightened be- 
nevolence, I cannot but hope, that, even should you qiiit the 
government of the colony, you will still continue your carp 
for Africa; — a care which, I trust, the new circumstances iii 
which she will be placed will render much more efficacious 
than it has hitherto been, and Which will find its ample re- 
ward in the growidg civilization of that continent. At all 
ievents, I trust you will see, that, provided your health 
will admit of your somewhat prolonging your residence 
VA Africa, the present moment is one which it may be in 
your power to improve in a variety of ways. 

What has suggested itself to me as desirable to be done« 
I will now slate in k few words. 

1. To appoint a Board which shall confine its attention 
entirely to Africa, and which shall comprise a few of thos^ 
individuals, as Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilberforce, &c., who 
have interested themselves about Africa. 

2. To place under the management of this Bqard not 
only Sierra Leone; but Gbree, and all the Forts on th^ 
Gold Coast; 

3. To station at different parts of the continent, from the 
River GFambia to Angola, intelligent persons, under the 
name of Consuls, or any other name which may be prer 
ferred (perhaps about a dozen), with adequate appoint- 
nients ; whose business it shall be to procure accurate infor- 
mation respecting the neighbourhood and the interior coun- 
(tries, and to embrace every. favourable opportunity bf im- 
proving this British interests in Africa, either by making 



treaties with the native pQWQri» or by iotcoduciag Mioag 
them persons who may in&ti;iiot them in Aiactful asts, ut/i, 
liacticularly, who may set them ao example of ^cofitabk 
if^^try . Such a person might do muoh in opeaing the ojiw 
of the Africans io their triie interests, aad pcHoting out im 
them the channels into which their industry vugjht be ad- 
vantageously directed* 

4. The colony of Sierra L^oqe ^uight 4^ be made ^HX" 
jtremely wstqmieutal JP promoting tthe .same objeoti : i» 
not only mi^ht &e ejiample of pro^tah^e cultivalJQU he Ibqpce 
givc;n^ bo.^ l?iy tlie presept oolqnists and by European aidU 
venturers; ,l[)\it a s^chool of ii^\^try mig^t be iostjUuted (af 
has been already ^ntioiiifid), i^i wl^<^ A&ic9n youUha 
mi&ht hie iustruc^d^ h^Ui in letters and in agiijculture, 
^nd the arta coni^t^d wi^i agijjcidturf^ aiid might go 
j^orth the;nce to difl^r^njt pfxpA of 4te cc^ai!, ia oxder to 
cotmmunicate to oJthj^s t^e knawleijdge they had tbe^ebsea 
lic^uired. 

5. Indigo is, at present, oi^e q{ the niost profitable arti- 
cles of tropicd Qulture. A^P^^ ^ w^hi^h h u^ed in Eurc|)^ 
is brou^t frp^p Ipdia, cyf c^yr^^ ^ a m^k to»»» /expense 
than that at which it might be byi^eught f^om Africa* This 
is ^n fijrticl^, l^efore, to iiirhich ithe atteol^ both of 
our cojpn^.t^ aud the natives iuight b^ turned* U u taij 

.both of culture aud manu&ctu^e* 

6. With the culture ,of cotton, the natiyes are ab%ady t» 
la certain degr/^e ac<|waju|^ted : ytfistt would be wapted here, 
would b^ X9 iu^qdjace among th^rn^ gsadually» a better 
kind of cotton^ and to instruct them in the Modes of 
el^anbig it >ybfch are in use in either parts 0^ the voiid. 

7. Of coffee I need say nothing, because atl«atioB has 
been alre^4y dl?V^n to timt article, both withm and without 
t^e colony. 

Many yther vurticles iipigbt be asent^onod, which in Ihe 
course of time may fiuriy beoone olu^cl$ ofcvitoj^ 1 hfure 
only mentioned thos^ to |th^ pr^Mluctipp of wiicfa^ labour 
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8. The rearing of bees might be an object deserving 
attention, with a view to the wax. 

9. It seems highly important that a ready market should 
be furnished to the Africansr' for the rice they may raise ; 
and yet I fear that the red rice will never find a sale out 
of Africa. Would it not be possible to induce the natives 
to cultivate exclusively the white rice, for wbidi, if pro- 
{jerly cli^dtiedy it ihigfat be possible to ot)tain a market' in 
tfie West Indies, or even in England 1 

10. The manufacture of salt f&r supplying the interior 
might furnish employment for many persons on the coast, 
alid woiiid prove a vi^daUe article of co m merce. 

IfK I say BOthtng hetc of the iheans which limy be adopt* 
ed* for cfonveyin^ tli^ kridwledge of letters Mel the light 
of Christian truth to different parts of the coast That, 
indeed^L is a large and important branch of the subject, and 
ctee wnich it will be impossible to- carry very suddenly 
into effect. 

I have confined myself to the ennmeratioit of thot€ 
nitons which may be suggested to the native chiefs, and 
wUeii self-interest nuiy make them willing to adopt, fbr 
obtisting'the inconvenience which may arise from the Abo- 
DtioB ofthfe Slave Trade, and for exeiting that spirit of in* 
dtntry atnobg them which is the best ground* worit of oivi^ 
lization. 

I ha¥^ thos put down, in a hurried way, what has oc- 
diirred to me as necessary to be thou^t of at the pres^it 
I have said all that has occurred to me, not fronv 
idear that the same things^ in as £ur as they merit consi- 
dtratiot^' haive not occtirred to you, but from a wish to put 
yoQ in posscfssion of what has been passing- in my own 
wind. I have put my thoughts down, not as things which 
are immediately redacibte into act, but ^ subjects for 
■wture deUbemtiogfboth here and in Africa. 

I ever aift, my dear Sir, 

Years very sincerely,. 
(Sifimd) ZACHAKY MACAULAY; 
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ixtRACT OF A LETTER FROM HENRY THORll- 

* 

TON, ESa. TO GOVERNOR LUDLAM, OR THJ?^ 
ACTING GOVERNOR, 8IERRA LEONE, DATED 
FEBRUARY 7, 1807- 

We have now to announce to yon the important event oL 
a division in the House of Lords, which may be considered 
as indubitably shewing that the Slave Trade is on the point 
of being abolished. 

On Monday next Lord Temple is to move^ in the House 
of Commons, fbr leave to bring in a Bill to transfer the civil 
and military authority of the Colony of Sierra Leone into 
the hands of Government. • 

We now approach, therefore, a new era, in respect to 
African affairs ; and the magnitude of the subject is sucb^ 
that I am fearful^ of saying any thing very specific ante- 
cedently to a general consultation, which I am desirous of 
kaving, with those who most interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the African continent. 

The miore L think on the measure of transferring our 
settlement into the hands of Government, the more am L 
persuaded that, especially under the auspices of the present 
Secretary of State (Mr. Windham), there will be danger of 
a degree of inattention which may lead to material error 
in the management; not to mention other circumstances 
which may aggravate the evil, such as general coolness, or 
even prejudice, in respect to the African cause^ and a 
desire of providing for persons whom there is no opportu- 
nity of serving in this country. I feel, therefore, a strong 
desire to see some measures instituted which may contri- 
bttte to place in the hands of zealous and^ proper persoBS 
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Ihe general dii*ection of the British concerns in Africa ; and 
we shall, of course, be glad to receive from you all possible 
light on every part of that extensive and now most interest- 
ing subject. « 
We are much obliged to you for the fulness of the detaiU 
in some of your last communications; and I now trust that 
you and we shall aot repent, at the close of our live.s, o| 
the sacrifices (very different, indeed, both in kind and 
degree) which we have respectively made with a view tot 
the interests of the Black part of our species. 
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rETTER FROM Z. MACAULAT, ESQ. TO THOMAS^ 
LUDLAM, ESa. DATED LONDON, NOVEM- 
BER 4, 1807, AND ENDORSED SECRET. 

My dear Sir, 

* A WORD in private respecting the African Institution. I 
cannot help regarding it as an important, engine. We ha,ve 
niany zealous friends in it, high in rank and influence, who« 
(am persuaded, are anxious to do what can be done.bQlh fpr 
the colony and for Africa. Mr. Perceval and Mr-.Canpi^g 
are with us decidedly. Lord Castlereagh, with whom our 
business more immediately lies, is good - humoured and 
complying ; but his secretary, Mr. Cooke, is, I fear, hostile 
to the whole thing, and may be disposed to seize any cir- 
cumstance which will put it in his power to do us mischief. 
You will see how very important it is to be aware of this 
in your communications with Government. Indeed, in all 
the ostendhle letters you write, whether to Lord Castlereagh, 
' the African Institution, or myself, it will be right to consider 
die ^fc^.of what you say on lukewarm friends, and in the 



tands of sterd enemies, for snebwill unaToidably mk witb 
M. Ib such kands tiicre are truths iivliieh will be made to 
piodaoe ail tiie effect of falsehood ; and* instead oi hemg 
usedf as they ought to he, as a spur, will be eiii|ik>yed atf 
•hecks to all exi^lfoti. I camiot meiii, of cobrse, that yon 
ilio ul d in any degt^e vamish your represeafatlons. I merely 
pfcatt, that yott should not mimt99s$mify disooulafe the 
^ertions^ of benevoleooe*^ Peofrfe vlrho'do not kinwr yoo» 
will suppose the case to be desperate ilrhere yon seem to 
doubt : and yomr tttstiWonyy if ccftaveitible to an adif^eiae 
purpose, would be formidable. Your own mind will sug- 
gest to you the guards, limitations, and exceptions with 
which what I. now say rinmtd'be recelvisd; 

I have no doubt that Government will be disposed to 
adopt almost any plan which we may propose to them, with 
respect to Africa, provided we will but save them the 
trouble of thinking. This you will see to be highly im- 
portant. 

I have one remark to make, wUch yon will see to apply 
to much of what I have written to you by this conveyance. 
1 am writing, not for myself, but for others ; and am there- 
fore obliged to propose topics of consideration toyov^vHiioll 
(at ^ this circamfltanee i myself iinght have deeilied 
slfj^ittousi and' tsaght have saved yolr the trmtUe of 
<Mweriag. But if I had tiiae, I could give yeo several 
mseniF why Hm same truths will do more ^pood oomtng 
fi^evv yon fhan^fteil|i«e» 

levifefaiir, mydeai'SIf, 

t^oiars very ttnly, Ac. 
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V. 

ON THB HEAKS OF ESTABLISHING A COAfMER* 
CIAL INTERCOUBSE BETWEEN THE WESTERN 
COAST OF AFRICA AND THE RIVER NIGER, 

ADDRBS8BD TO LORD HOBART, THEN ONB OF HIS MA- 
JESTY'S PBINCIPAL SBCRBTARIBS OF STATB. 

In coDsideriDg the best ehanael of nterconnc between the 
Western Coast of Africa and tibe Niger, onr attention is 
Baturally drawn, in the first instance, to the larger rivers. 

1st. The Senegal, — ^That the Senegal affords a greater 
fticility of water communication with the Niger, than any 
other river which empties itself into the Atlantic, is evident 
from a view of the best maps. If the maps may be trusted, 
the heads of these two rivers are not distant from each other 
above 80 miles; and from Mr. Parke's Travek we learn tha^ 
the Kokoro, a branch of tbe Senegal, approaches within 
about half that distance of Kaniaba, on the Niger. The . 
p o ssession, however, of Fcurt St. Louis,, by the Frenchf 
renders the Senegal necessarily inaccessible to £nglish 
oonnperce. 

f2d. The OanMa. — ^The Gbmibia, though it does not 
approach so near the Niger as tiie Senegal does, and is 
thertlbvey upon the whole, a less advantageous pcHnt of 
intercourse, yet possesses a superiority in some material 
vespepts. It is more easy of access, and it is also navi- 
gable by ships of large burden to a greater extent from its 
entrance. If the information which I received upon the spot 
be conredt, vessels drawing seven or eight feet of water may 
afifMNiack very near to the Falls of Barraconda. But, still, 
the 4<>^M fr<>H> the lalls of Barraconda to Kaniafoa, Hie 
fmnn^ poiAt on (Im mef Niger, Is about MO Ei^bk 
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biilcs ; a length of land carriage very unfavourable to a re« 
gular trade. 

The Gambia flows through an extensive and fertile 
region, and affords immense facilities of water carriage in 
a variety of directions. Its importance, therefore, in a 
commercial point of view, if at any future period the prd^ 
ductions of Africa, or the cultivation of its soil should be- 
come an object of general attention, is unquestionable ; 
aifd as its entrance is completely commanded by the little 
island on which James's Fort formerly stood, it may deserve 
the consideration of Government whether that post ought 
not to be occupied. The possession of it would be desira- 
ble, not only in the anticipation, however distant, of th^ 
future improvement of AfriTsa; but with a view to the eiLcliH 
sion, at least to the counteraction, of the French interest in 
the Gambia ; a quarter in which, from the vicinity of Gt>rec, 
it is otherwise likely to become paramount, and in which 
also an extensive , field is opened for the vigorous prosecco 
tion of any schemes of colonization which they* may be 
tneditating. 

The width of the river, I apprehend, renders any inter- 
mediate post, for the security of trade, between James's Island 
and Juukakonda, unnecessary: such posts, however, may. 
be useful for the purpose of extending the British influence^ 
Whetlier one or more posts could be secured above Jun^ 
kakonda, at Pisania, Fatatenda, or Barraconda, is a point 
on which I am not competent to give an opinion, and which, 
perhaps, can only be ascertained on the spot. 

Whatever may be the final determination of Goyernmeiit 
with respect }o the Gambia, I would venture to recommendi 
as a measure likely to compensate the trouble and expense 
attending it, that a confidential aud intelligent persoii 
should be fixed as high up in the river Gambia as he;, could 
securely reside ; who should be employ^ in pracuring 
^c^urate . information respecting the neighbouring :aiid|uw 
terior countcies^ and in embracing every ikvoucable e^ipeiH 
|upU^ loC iigprAying th^.:?ptis|^ itJterftfcjts in 4b»t (foaitar} 
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tkher byittaking parcliaaes of land, or by cottring into 
treaties with the native powers. Sueh a person ought to be 
waster of the Arabic language, which would give him 
great ascendency ameag the natives. He ought also to 
acquire, as soon as possible, a knowledge of the Mandingo 
and Sneoo languages. This last night be easily learnt; 
a grammar and vocabulary, together with some other books, 
harag been already printed in that language, and there 
being also in this country persons capable of speaking it 
with facility*. 

It appear^ to im the more important to lose no time in 
tidiing measures for the acquisition of an influence in the 
Oambia, as the gradual extension of Mohammedanism, by 
a^eaas of schools of Arabic literature, in the neighbourhood 
etf that river, is yearly giving consolidation to the power of 
the native chiefs, while It generates, by the force of super* 
idtfea, a dislike to the ChrisClan name. In the present 
state of the nations bordering on the Gambia, a very wide 
toleration of all religions is to be expected ; but when the 
transit Ax>ra Paganism to Mohammedanism, which has been 
gradually progressive for a great length of time, shall have 
been oom|^eted^ they are likely to become hr more in* 

. ^ 71m Snsoe If .9go\jtm at dq great distaaoe from Sierra Leone, 
%a4 I (tad ti^pre^mM^ that it was very limited in its use ; but oiji 
reading Mr. Parke's Traveb, my views of it were entirely changed^ 
and I deemed the cnlfiv^tion of it an object of the first conse« 
qaence. The passage in Mr. Parke to which I allude b at the 
8S7th page, where he states that the langaage of the people of 
Hftpn a is the sape tbet is lipokea all over the extensive aad hilly 
emupi|xy caJUed J^aHonkadoo. The nnnpieraJs, however, of the Jalloa- 
kiadoo are literally the same with those of the Suspos ; a coincidence 
which could not have happened unless the languages were also the 
same. 

It is worthy of observation, that the Niger, for a considerable 
papjt of its course, runs through this country of Jallonkadoo, the 
ll^fKlfaage fof whiCjh bf^ ;ipw b^e^i systam^tised igid re^aced 
^til^: by the efforts pf Mr. 3nwtQn, assisted by some ^|iSQf 
hoys now educating at the African Academy at Clapham. 
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tolerant of any diversity of religious ereed, and fkr more 
jealous of the introduction of strangers, than at present. 
: 3d. The Rio Grande, — The next channel of communi- 
cation which I shall consider, is the Rio Grande. Thi» 
river has been very little explored. It is known, however, 
to be navigable as high as Bclola, about 72 miles from it» 
entrance, by vessels of about 60 or 60 tons burthen. There 
are no means of forming a very precise opinion how anich 
farther it may be navigated, though there is considerkhle 
ground to suppose that boats, drawing not more than two or 
three feet water, might be conveyed at least sixty or seventy 
miles above Belola. The Dunso, which Mr. Watt crossed 
in his way to Teemboo, is supposed, and not without jrea** 
ion, to be a continuation of the Rio Grande. The poia^ 
at which it intersects his route is about 120 miles ham 
Belola, in a direct line ; but there, though it appeared % 
fine smooth gliding stream, it was not of a sufficient deptik 
to receive any but small boats. 

The distance from Belola, the farthest extremity of Britidi 
navigation in the Rio Grande, to Sankari, the supposed 
head of the Niger, is about 450 miles ; and if we suppose 
the Rio Grande navigable for fifty miles farther, the dis- 
tance will be reduced to 400 miles. 

The mouth of .this river is in a great degree commanded 
by the island of Bulama, on which a British settlement was 
some years ago attempted to be formed. The. French had 
twice begun a settlement upon it before^ and upon this 
circumstance they found a prior claim. 
. The greatest objection in my mind to an establishment 
on this island arises from the intricacy of the navigation 
around it, which renders it dangerous even for small ves^ 
sels. Sunken rocks, breakers, and sand-banks, are strewed 
about in great profusion for about sixty^ miles from it 
tdwards the sea ; so that the hazard to vessels of a large 
lize, sailing to and from it, is very considerable. The diiR- 
culty of the navigation may no doubt be lessened, if not 
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jrcmovedy by a careful survey ; but in the mean time it 
constitutes a very formidable objection to making Bulania 
the cenjtral point of a commercial intercourse between 
Oreat Britain and the interior of Africa. 

Some of the islands in the neighbourhood of Bulania ara 
occupied by a very ferocious set of people : and the na- 
tives inhabiting the southern bank of the Rio Grande are 
;iIso savage and untractable ; though this is by no means 
the case with those on the northern bank. Such of th« 
natives, however, as would be disposed to disturb the set* 
tlement, might be kept in awe by a fort and a small mill 
tary force. 

The island of Bulama is low, and in some places swampy, 
find is thought to be unhealthy. But should a settlement 
be formed upon it, the cultivation of the lands will no doMbt 
promote its salubrity. It is a disadvantageous circum** 
f tance that the most eligible place for a principal station 
is on the leeward side of the island ; so that the sea breeze, 
30 essential to health in that part of the world, cannot havd 
freb access to it until a great part of the woods are cleared* 
It possesses, however, the advantage of a very fertile soil,f 
and a fine harbour ; and it is situated in the viciiiity of, 
countries which abound in cattle and provisions. 

4th. The Rio Nunez, — ^The Rio Nunez is, perhaps, as 
desirable a channel of intercourse with the ititerior a^ the 
Rio Grande, if we may suppose the latter not to be navi« 
gable many miles above Belola. The Rio Nunez is navi- 
gable, by vessels of 250 tons burthen, as high as Kakundy,, 
^faich lies about 30 or 40 miles of longitude east of Belola. 
The communication, at least as far as Teemboo, has been 
already opened in that direction ; and as no nation inter* 
venes between the people of Kakundy and the Foolahs, less 
risk of obstruction isi incurred^ 

6th. The Rio Pongtts. — ^The distance from the upper part 
of the Rio Pongas to T^mboo is not so great, by 40 or ^ 
jniles, as from Kakundy to that place ; but the journey it 
jittq^d^d with, Oforie danger, t;b^re being several Jfidepeae, 
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AeAt tribel 6t Siis(k>8 ih th« WHy, #hd ate ferf tpt to 
plunder the eoffles, atid seize aiid reduce t<^ stftvety tht 
individuals composisg them, whenever a ftdr opportunity 
occurs. 

6th, Kiasey. — A similar disadvantnge renders the road 
from Kissey to Teemboo less frequented than thtt from Hi^ 
Rio Nunet. 

Kissey is inhabited by a colony of Mandingoe^^ Who haVft 
extended themselves iii its neighbourhood, by the institudon 
of schoohi Idid tiie gradual difliisidn of the Mohammedan re^ 
ligion, so as to have become the most pOWetftil eommtudty 
In that quarter. These Mandingoes are much morft dvilL^d 
timn their neighbours, and strangers vrotttd be secure Udder 
their protection ; but I appttehetid that they tvouh! bot b^ 
A^ly induced to consent to tttiy establishment whensby stran- 
gers should obtain the smallest degree of independence. 

It seldom happehs that the Susoos, ivho inhabit Vbb 
^ce between these Mandingoes and the Foulah iiOukilry, 
ta*^ not engaged iii li dispute with one or other of their 
neighbours, which renders travelling utisa^; and eveii tf 
p^ce should be tnade, it seldom lasts long: the roadft 
<$6ntinne to be inf^ested by freebooters, who^e exdes^es sbolt 
lead to farther disputes. 

The fllAvigiaition of the Kissey is difficult for llurgi^ VeiSels. 

7th. MtsHt^d^.^Tht river Mesurado, if w* may tnirt W 
kfi^tk mups, is that Which appit)ach«s the neltfelt tO tiHi 
Miger, ise^mlng to issae from the opposite sidfe of the MMM 
lidge of mountaiiks. 

The entrance into thi« river is reOdered fety tliffitalt fbt 
VHsHs of more than thirty tons b«rthen> by la^ngerous hkt^ 
which crosses its mouth. 

The natives aisert, thut thte rii^ iU ttavigabfe, by ta»M!», 
to a great height: nor did any of thtm. With Whom 1 hHVt 
cUiaversed, seem to know Where it Ceased to l>e navigable. I 
bave OOt, however, beeti dispO^M td give tttich crtedit to 
their leptesetttations, or to the at;ctimy of the ttiaps. With 
reftp^t to the lengtii of thb river. ' At t»l)t OV ^gbt IUlt«| 
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from Us mouthy wliicli was the iarthegt point to which my 
own observation extended, the stream, though deep and 
gentle, was not more than 100 or 150 yards across; a ctr^ 
cumstance which seems to render it improbable that its 
course should be so long as it is said to be* 

Cape Mesurado^ which commands the mouth of this rivery 
is a most faTourable position for a settlement, being dry^ 
elevated, and commanding. 

There is at present, in the river Mesurado^ about two 
miles from its mouth, an English fiiotory; by the aid of whidi 
it might be practicable for a flat-bottomed boat, armed with 
a couple of swivels, and having an awning for the people> to 
explore the river, in the course of « few days, as far as theve 
is any likelihood of its being navigable. 

The direct distance from Cape Mesurado to Sanku-i, the 
supposed Source of the Niger, is about 300 miles. If (be 
river Mesurado be really navigable by boats to the extent 
^vhich is commonly reported, it would considerably d^mioUh 
that distance ; but it is to be obsen'ed, that there .is yexh»fi$ 
no part of Africa less known than that which lies betweea 
Cape Mesurado and Sankari. 

k. Siirra Leaner — ^The only chamiel of coaununieatioB 
which remains to be particularly considered, |s the nLvi;r 
Sierra Leone. This river is navi^^le about ^fty miles above 
the Compan/s settlement, to a place . called Port Logo. 
Hie distance from Port*Logo to Teemboo^ is about 120 miles; 
and firom Teemboo to Sankari, .^the supposed source of thf 
Kiger, about 250: in all, 370 niles* 

There is therefore no reason, on account of their greater 
proximity to the Niger^ for preferring either the Gambia or 
the Rio Grande as channels of communication, to the $ieri;a 
Leone; which is also recommended ,by other considerations, 
such as the establishment of a British colony and ^le ereo- 
tion of a British fort at the entrance of th^ river, the 
security of the harbour of Sierra" Leone, its many conve- 
niences, the facility with which it may be approached by 
▼essels of the brgest sixe, and the assistance which would 



necessarily be derived, from the vicinity of so large an 
establishmeBt, in the prosecution of schemes of discovery or 
trade. 

Between Port Logo and Teemboo, however, several na- 
tions, or rather tribes, intervene, which are very hostile to 
each other, and maintain a perpetual system of predatory 
warfare. But the chief impediment arises from the con- 
trariety of interest prevailing among the Europeans in the 
river Sierra Leone. The large slave factory of Bance Island^, 
whicli lies between Freetown and Port Logo, would regard 
with distrust, and probably oppose, any attempts which the 
Sierra Leone Company might make to open an intercourse 
with the interior in that quarter; — a consideration which has 
hitherto deterred the Company's servants fVom prosecuting 
their inquiries in that direction, notwithstanding its many 
xieommendations. 

This divided state of the British interest is not only un« 
^ivourable to the progress of discovery, and the consequent 
extension of commerce, but it would give the French a great 
advantage in any efibrts which they might make to establish 
themselves at Sierra Leone* If, however, an effectual 
remedy could be appHed to it, I should have little doubt 
that Sierra Leone would prove fiilly as practicable a channel 
of lotercoorse witih the Niger, as any which has been |pen« 
tioned, excepting the Senegal. 

At whatever point the establishment of intercourse be* 
tween the Niger and the Coast is attempted, great difficult 
ties must be encountered. 'Tfaie intervening space is little 
known; its inhabitants ire apt to view with jealousy the pro- 
gress of strangers; the clhnate is unfavourable to European 
life; and, above all, a state of insccurfty, with respect both to 
person and property, previiil^ throughout the whole of the 
Western coast of Africa, which is particularlv unfriendly tei 
fhe establishment of 9 regular aiid beneficial trafic. 

.... ' ■•..'■ r . ■ V / \ 
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L£TT£R FROM Z. MACAULAT, ESQ. ADDR£SS£t^ 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT CAS- 
TLEREA6H, ONE OF HIS MAJESTY's PRINCI- 
PAL SECRETARIES OF STATE, DATED LONDON^* 
MAY 8, 1807. 

» 

My Lord, 

Understanding that a ship of war will soon sail for 
the African coasts and Mr. H. Thornton being occupied with 
his election, I take the liberty of addressing your Lordship 
on the general subject of African afiairs. I am encouraged 
to do this by the desire which your Lordship has expressed 
of obtaining information respecting that country. 

The British settlements in Africa form at present a very 
loose and disjointed whole, subjected to great diversify of 
itaanagement, and parsuing ends which widely differ from 
e^ch other. Ooree is a militaiy government, immediately 
under the direction of his Majesty. I^rra Leoiie is at 
presait governed by the Sierra Leone Copipany, by the an* 
thority of a Charter of Justice obtained from the King. 
Bance Island, a fortified settlement in the same rivery is the 
property of Messrs. J. and A. Anderson of London^ who 
hold it by virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in the 
year of the reign of cap. who have' hitherto 

used it fts a slave factory. The forts on the Oeld Coas^ 
seven or eight in number, are in the hands of the Africaa 
Company, who receive annually from Parliament the sumii 
required for their maintenance, and who continue a com*- 
pany for the sole purpose of managing these forts, which 
were originally constructed, and have hitherto been suf^ortf* 
td» for the protection and enoonragement of the Slave Trade. 

With a view both to the British mterests in Africa, and 
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to the im^roTement of Africa itself, it appears to deserre 
consideration whether these establishments, as well as 
any other which may hereafter be formed in Africa, should 
not be taken under the impiediate gOYcmment of his Ma- 
jesty. Otherwise it is not likely that any uniform plan of 

pplicy.can be pursued with respect to that .^owtry^ 9or mj 
liberal and concurrent efforts made to amend the condition 
of its inhabitants. It will also in that case naturally become 
a question, whether the different settlements on the coast of 
Africa should be independent ol each other^ and «iil]ject 
only to the direct controul of his M^je^^V (rOTienriAfiHt at 
home; or whether a presidency should be established at one 
of those settlements, under the general controul ajid dii^e- 
tiOn of which the others mght be placed. ISuf^^ing the 
istter^ which fie^eMs the better plan to be adopted, I 
•JhMild eptertain »o doubt* for reasons not now BecMsary 
to^be^ specified, that Sierim LeoAe is tbebesit situatiMi-fcHr 
Itteb a presideQcy. 

But whether the plan isf uuiting ail our Afdoaai stttlo^ 
meftts under tli^ gorernneBt of bis Majesty be adopted 
or not, it appears to me that soast steps ii^^t be t$k/tm 
at tlie present «oment which would ht attended with ad« 
vantage both to Africa and Great BritaiB. To thttse I will 
tiow Udui Hie liberty, of briefly adverting, bokling myself 
wady to funusb your Locdship witk more detoifeAi»lbi> 
laati^n, sboidd yom Lordshq[>.Ee<|uii)e it 

It appears tip be, in ibe first place, desiraUe* that, for the 
course of the next year or two, vessels of war should be star 
tioned at dilfereftt f'torte of the Afiiiean coast <<vii. ait Bierm 
Leone, Gonee, wid the. Gold Coast), with a view both of 
giviag effect to the psovisioba of'4iie Act for aboli«hing> ^1^ 
fibave Trade, and Hsr ortber purpoaae oi oonsiderable m^ 
mtm^. The Coaraiandevs lof bss Majasty's ships are a}ai^ 
4iBt¥eDiaUy sc^arded wkk nespect and deference i>y #he 
native pfaiefe oatlie caaat of Africa. Being reeogabed a| 
Ihe arepreaentativaatfiad /accredit^' aigea to of bis Majesty, 
Jdiey natuutdiyiptisteBaa'Vcr^^NmsidaraMea^anoe anoiig 
tiiose^iohjefe. • •.';.'". !i"r»*"' : "-t . . ;..' 
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If such naval commanders, therefore, as visit the coast 
of Africa, were directed to convey to the chiefs, with whom 
they may have an opportunity of communicatmg, favour- 
able views of the principles which hkve guided the British 
Legislature in abolishing the Slave Trade, and to point 
out to tti^m the various means within their reach of im- 
proving the condition of their country, their represen- 
tations, I have little doubt, would produce a consider- 
able and a very beneficial eficct. . And this is a remark 
which applies not only to the Officers of his Majesty's 
Navy, but to all the servants of Government who reside on 
the Coast, whether in a civil or military employment. Such 
persons might be instructed to attend to the following ob- 
jects. 

!• To procure and transmit to this country accurate in- 
formation respecting the state of Africa, its commercial and 
agricnltnit&l capacities, and the social and civil condition of 
Its inhabitants. 

% To embrace every opportunity of extending and im- 
proving the British influence in Africa ; by making treaties 
with the native powers, which, where it should prove prac- 
4iosd>le, might comprise a recognition of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade by Great Britain, and an engagement mutually 
to discourage the continuance of that Trade ; and by ob- 
taining privileges and immunities in favour of British plant- 
ers or traders who might settle among them. 

3. To encourage and patromse every rational scheme for 
improving the condition of Africa, and particularly to fa- 
vour the introduction of persons into that country who may 
be disposed to instruct the natives in useful arts, or who 
may set them an example of profitable cultivation. 

4. To direct the attention of the British Slave Traders 
who now reside on the coast to the pursuit of agriculture, 
and of a trade in the natural productions of Africa. — And 

5. To take every opportunity of pointing out to tht 
Albican chiefs the various channels into which the industry 
of their people may be advantageously directed. 

» F 
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On this last point it will be necessary to be qiore spe- 
cific. 

The increase of the population and t)ie coiKkfort of the 
inhabitants^ in any country* so obviously depend on the 
raising a regular supply pf provisi^s of all khids, s.uoh M 
grain* cattle* pigs* poultry, &c.* that it may ^ttvk b^rdly 
necessary to recommend this object to the African chief- 
tsuns: and yet I am persuaded that much m§y be dpi^e 
by such a recommendation. In particular* it appeftrs in^- 
portaqt to point out jto them the advantage which ibey 
would derive from cultivating generally (he white instead 
pf red rice, because in th^t case a vent might easily be 
obtained for their surplus produce of that article* either 
in Great Britain or in the West Indies ; the former species 
being a marketable article* while the other* though equally 
useful as food* would not find a sale put of Africa. 

The other articles of exportable produce* the cuUi^atioii 
of which seems to me the best adapted to the present stat^ 
pf Africa* are indigo, cottoi^ and coffee ; and .these might 
be recommended to the attention of the chiefs. 

Indigo is one of the most profitable articles of tropiqil 
culture. Almost all which is now consumed in Europe is 
)>rpught from the East Indies. Thexultivatipn ^nd mami* 
facture of it may therefore be introduced with advantage 
into Africa. 

With the cultivation pf cotton the iiatives are already ac- 
quainted. What would chiefiy be required with respect to-this 
article* would be* to introduce among them the seeds of a 
better species pf cotton than now grows generally. in Africa* 
aod to instruct them in expeditious metliods of cleaning it. 

A very good species of coffee was discovered to grow wikl 
at Sierra Leone* aud has since been cultivated there. From 
this place seeds and. plants of. that production might be 
jcasily coaveyed fo other part^ of the coast. 

The rearing of bees* with a view to the wax* .and. the 
manufacture of sajt (an article much in demand in the iikU- 
riot of Africa)* mightbe pointed put as pro^table.modfi^ 
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of industry. Both are ndw practised on the coast, and 
woi^Id only require to be extended. 

In Africa there are also several different kinds of timber 
proper for the use of the cabinet-maker and the ship- 
wright : these might be imported into this country, and might 
therefore furnish the means of employing a part of the labour 
of Africa, were it not that the duties charged on unrated 
i^ods, on their importation into this country, are so high as 
to amount almost to a prohibition. But perhaps such a 
reduction of these duties might be obtained as would place 
the unrated woods of Africa on a footing with the rated 
woods of other countries. 

I have already expressed an opinion, that the settlement 
of Sierra Leone is better calculated than any other for the 
presidency of the African coast. Its local advantages are 
great, when compared either with Goree or Cape Coast 
Castle, without taking into account that Goree may be 
given up to France at a peace. The existence, also of a 
colonial establishment at this place, together with the pos- 
session of a considerable extent of territory, will afford faci- 
lities for promoting the great objects of African civiliza- 
tion which are enjoyed in no other place on the coast, par- 
ticularly as the circumstances which have hitherto chiefly 
impeded this object will be removed by the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, and the transfer of the Colony from the 
Company to Government. 

The example, afforded by the Colony, of a mild but firm 
and well-ordered government, of rational liberty, and of 
secure and productive industry, would be of almost incalcu- 
lable importance; while the influence which its growing 
strength and respectability, and its growing commercial im- 
portance, must give it over all the neighbouring chiefs, 
might be exerted in composing their differences and induc- 
ing them to pursue plans of peaceful industry. 

Sierra Leone likewise affords peculiar facilities for the 
institution of schools, with a view to introduce knowledge 
and meful arts among the Africans. An agricultural semi- 
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nary, for the purpose of instructing the natives in the me- 
thod of cultivating the different articles of tropical produce 
for which there is a demand in Europe^ might in this view 
he rendered particularly useful. 

The establishment of a Court of Vice- Admiralty at Sierra 
Leone, is another measure which appears worthy of early 
consideration. The want of a Court possessing maritime 
jurisdiction on some part of the African coast, has long 
been felt as a serious evil. The appointment of such a ju« 
dicature appears now to be doubly requisite ; for, otherwise* 
all the vessels on or near the coast of Africa, which may be 
seized under the Act for aboiishiug the Slave Trade, must 
be carried to the West Indies for adjudication; — a course 
which must be attended with at least a very unnecessary pro- 
traction of the confinement on ship-board of the captured 
slaves. It would also be much easier to dispose of these 
at Sierra Leone, than it would be in the West Indies. The 
system of free labour being already established at Sierra 
Leone, the introduction of any number of Negroes into that 
colony, whether on the footing of free labourers, or as ap- 
prentices for a limited period, could be attended with none 
of those inconveniences which it is alleged would flow 
from it in our West-India Islands. A better chance would 
also be thus afforded for restoring many of the captured 
Slaves to their former connections ; and many of them, after 
having enjoyed the benefit of instruction in agriculture 
and other useful arts at the Colony, might be advantageous- 
ly employed in disseminating, in other parts of Africa, the 
knowledge which they had thus acquired. 

The forts on the Gold Coast, if properly employed, 
might be made very important engines of promoting the 
mutual benefit of Great Britain and Africa. In addition to 
those which we already possess, it might be advisable to 
obtain possession of two or three Dutch forts, situated on 
the same coast, which, I apprehend, would be a work of very 
little difficulty. If this were effected, we should possess 
almost the entire controul of that line of coa^t which ex- 
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tends from Cape Three Points to the Rio Volta. — It is im- 
portant here to remark, that at this moment the laws of 
this district of Africa are administered in a great degree by 
the Governors of these forts, who ordinarily proceed, in 
administering them, on the principles, not of British, but 
of African legislation : that is to say, the guilt of African 
criminals is tried, not by the received rules of evidence, 
but by the application of some ordeal, which is regarded, 
according to the effect which it produces, as decisive of 
guilt or innocence. Persons thus found guilty being liable 
to be sold as slaves, and the Governors of the forts being 
generally, slave traders, it may be presumed that some degree 
of abuse may have arisen from this source. It 4s obvious, 
' however, that the power which has been thus employed, and 
that without being resisted, may be converted into an in- 
strument of great good to Africa; and that the Governors 
who may now be appointed, being instructed to substitute 
equitable principles of law, and benevolent maxims of 
policy, in place of those which have grown up under the 
former system, may by that change alone operate a very 
considerable amelioration in the civil condition of the iidia- 
bitants of a part of the coast which extends from three t^ 
four hundred miles in length. 

It may be proper to mention, that there are other parts of 
the coast, where the interference of his Majesty, at least in 
the capacity of an authoritative mediator, would be refidily^ 
admitted ; for example, in the country through which thft 
river Sherbro and its numerous branches flow. It is;, ad? 
mitted by the chiefs (who are united in a nopiinal confede-, 
racy, under a head, who is called the King of Sherbro)^ thatu 
in consequence of some services conferred on theni, by the^ 
King of Great Britain, about the begmning of th^ last cen- 
tury, he was then formally ackpowledged as thejr 3uperipC| 
lord, and that he must still be considered as |*etainiag ali tfae 
rights which were conferred on him by this acknowledgmenl^ 
In an attempt, which the Governor of Sierra Leone 'iatel^ 
made, to put an end by treaty to a war which ||a4,pcMitfi\^c|, 
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fbr some years to ravage and depopulate this district, he 
found hitnself^ greatly assisted in his endeavours by a refer* 
ence to the relation in which they stand to his Majesty. 
Could he have shewn that he was fully armed with the 
King's^ authority, his mediation, he believed, would have been 
liiuch more efTectual : as it was, he prevailed on the contend- 
ing parties to agree to a truce, which has been observed for 
the last two years without interruption. 

It may be proper to add, that the river Sherbro waters 
one of the most fertile countries in Africa, where even sugar- 
cane of an excellent quality is seen growing without cul- 
ture. An island at the mouth of this river, called York 
Island, is a part of the possessions of the African Company, 
and may, of course, be considered as belonging in full 
right to his Majesty. 

But, after all that has been said, it cannot be denied, that 
much of the success of any plan which may be pursued, 
with a view to benefit Africa, must depend on the degree in 
which the African Slave Trade may be generally suppress- 
ed. At the present moment, the Portuguese are the only 
nation actually engaged in this trade, who will be at liberty 
to carry it on after the termination of the current year. 
It can hardly, perhaps, be expected, that Portugal should 
relinquish entirely her share in the Slave Trade : mighf 
it not, however, be possible to induce that power to con- 
fine her share of the Slave Trade to the Eastern Coast, 
^d the Coast of Angola^ In fact, the Portuguese Slave 
TVade is already confined within these limits, with the ex- 
ception only of two ships, which annually visit the settle- 
ineot of BissftO, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and carry 
Dff thence a cargo of slaves. If the Portuguese could be 
hid«ced te abandon this small part of their trade, the Afri- 
catt coast, triwi the 20th degree of north latitude to the 
4lit«r' Ml degree of south latitude, would be entirely freed 
trwtt d»e SIfve Trade, at least during the continuance of the 
l^pesent war. The small number of slaves formerly taken 
BJHta^ ifoukl easily be supplied from Angola; and 
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this without any. aggraration of Ae trade on tbat part of 
tile coast/ iirlien the extensiye Britiali Slave Trade, hidierlo 
qariied on there^ shall have cfHised. To give foil effsct to any 
/pach agreemeot with the Portuguese G^venment as has been 
idluded to» it wotthi be highly desirable to obtain the ces- 
aion to this country of the settlement of Bissao. To ite 
Portuguese it is at present of very little valne, though in 
the hands of Great: Britain it might becoase an important 
possession. There. is a good ibrt already erected there. 
The natives ^n the island, and rnsome of the parts adja* 
I6ent, . have i been in some degree civiliaed by theii^ -onter* 
course with the Portuguese, and are very willing to lalsoifr 
lor.hire intfae cultivation of the soil. The cluster of^islands 
in its neighbourhood are almost all Senile, and some of them 
^re wholly unoccupied. One of the most desirable of these, 
Bulama, is already the property of an English Company, 
palled " The Bulama Association.'' Additional purchases of 
land might easily be made from the natives. The possessioa 
of Bissao would give to this country the command of that 
^ne river the Rio Grande, at the mouth of which it is situ* 
ated ; and would enable us to exert a beneficial influence 
JEimong the natives, &r ^yond the bounds of our actual 
occupapcy. 

Whether any measures can be taken to prevent the Por* 
tugucse, pr any other neutral power, from supplying ^Ihe 
hostile powers of France, Spain, and Holland with Negroes, 
is a question which it is not' for me to discuss. If cargoes 
of slaves, destined to increase th^ colonies and mfirine of oih: 
enemies, could fairly be comprised under the rule Of the 
war i7d6, and be made liable in consequence to seizure and 
condemnation, our cruizers would probably soon put an en- 
tire stop to this branch of the trade. 

If, besides this, those friendly and neutral nations, who 
bave never had any concern in the Slave Trade, — ^viz. Rus» 
sia, Sweden, Austria, Prussia, the Hanse Towns^ and l^cily — 
fiould take effectual measures to' prevent the use 4^ tfaek 
^gs for the ^purpose of carrying on this trade; a measure 
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which, before any interests are created in tfaos^ countries 
hostile to such a measure/ it might not be difficult to effect : 
•9*if Denmark would enforce the provisions of the Royal Or- 
donnantey by which the Slave Trade was to cease hi 1804 1 
— if thest diffisrent powers^ togiether witli America, whos^ 
Slave Trade ceasei.by law on the 1st of January next, would 
agree to abandon to capture, by British vessels, all ships 
bearing thdr fl«gs, which might be found engagdi in the 
Shive Trade, the abolition of that tirade, set least during 
-the war, would he complete t and it *iay be hoped, if Ae 
war should oositintte for a few years loo^sr, that the' in- 
proVement whith might take place in that time .oa.- the coast 
of Africa might render, it difficult for France and' HoUaad 
to revive the Slave Trade* -even if they Were inclbed t& 
do so. 
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LETTER FROM Z, MACAULAY, TO THE RXGIiT 
' HON. LORD MULCRAVE, DATED LONDON, 

SEPT. ir, 1807. 

My Lord, 

Sir Richard Bickerton has done me the honour to request 
that I would state to your Lordship, in writing, what were^ 
the views of the Sierra Leone Company, in the applicatim 
which they have made to your Lordship that a ship of war 
might be stationed for a time at thi^ colony pf Sierra Leone* 

What they had chiefly in view was to provide for Ahe secu- 
rity of the settlement. The last dispatches from the Gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone express considerable fears lest the 
■«lave. traders resident on the coast, exasperated by the abor 
lition of the Slave Trade, which they choose.to consider as 
a measure effected chiefly by the instrumentality of the 
Company* should excite the neighbouring natives to act9 
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•f hostility igldtiftt Hkt eoktiy. Tbreftts et fbis kind have 
lieco heM wt by tbotoe trcders. and, copsiderittg the mean^ 
tliej potsesi «f Mtil«liciiig the tratiiFe chiefs, there is cer>* 
Mbily some dusgiif te»t they shoald ttt&Apt to caHy thei& 
into exettttlon. but even if they sh«uld not proceed thii 
lomtii, ttucli of their hostile intentioils with respeet to the 
ftiony would be ^eoted by the alarms whieh snch threats 
^kbite amottg thee^oiii^ts, and which tdtid gMAlj to retard 
tM pro^eis of cuMvatioii, mid of other hnproyetheHlitf. lA 
eiliier oisiv the pMsence of » ship of W«^ will be of ih& id- 
iMMtt oottseqtieiict. If the appr<4ie&siott» of actual i^tfacjk 
tlkouM be gtmuiAUU, it will dissipate those apprehensions. 
14 on the 4thtr h«»d, they ib<tmkl be welMbunded, ft will 
gteatly stf ength^n the means of repelling snch an attaek, 6t 
tven entirely prtveAt Its taking place. The colony, htdeed^ 
is of itsdf sufficiently strong to resist any force which thi 
ntttes are likeiy to bring against it ; but it is highly 6^ 
siraUe that lltey ahoukt be deterred from making any hostile 
Mtempty and to Ikto, nothing WooM mofe effectnalty con« 
ttibttte, duttt the appeandice in the riveir of one of V^ 
im^sly's shiptf, ^piedally sent for the pftitectioii 6f the 
cMonyi ami if) by sncfa a measure, present daiiger be 'f>re- 
vented, « its ftMre reeiirrence is hardly t6 be expected. 
Hie coaMMAttdef of t&e ifaip of war wit! natutidly afthoxinee 
IP ma •Ccial way, that the colony, beittg transferred flfoiii 
tiie.xSienA Leotie Comp^ to the Cfottn, is n6w takei* 
imdesi his Ms^esty'* OMire immediate ^VcMment and {iM^ 
tedion* Tke^BlritMi iMave Traders, whose machinatioHii 
with the native powers are regarded as the chief source of 
danger, when thb change shall be made known to them by 
luch an authority, will probably be deterred in futujre 
from pursuing any of those unfriendly measures towards 
the colony which would thenceforward incur the guilt of 
treason. And the native chiefs also, who well know how 
to distinguish between the resources of the Sierra Leone 
Company and those of the British Government, would be far 
less easily induced to act a hostile part against the settle- 

•Q 
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ment The tnuuier of .the cpiony i$ inleiided to take {dbe« 
in form on the Ist of January next. It is needless to.ob^ 
serve, that the presence of one of his Majesty'4 ships,, at 
that tim^ will add great weight to the tntnsaetioUf in tht 
eyes of the colonbts, and of the aurroimding natives*. . 

With respect to the time during which it may :be proper 
to station a vessel of war at Sierra Leone, it is not easy 
to.giye a distinct opinion. This is a point which it mig^^ 
perhaps, be advi^ble to leave in some measure to the ^ dis^ 
crctioti of the commander, acting in concert, with, the Go« 
vemor of the colony. I do not, however, af^rehend that 
it will be necessary that the ship should remain constantly 
in the rivef Sierra Leone, during the whole of the time thai 
It may be advisable she should continue on tha,t station. .. Bj 
making occasional excursions in the neighbourhood,, tht 
commander may have it in, his power to ..yield proteotioa. to 
the British ships trading on the coast, as weQ as to. enforce 
the provisions of the Aet of last session for mbolishingJ the 
Slave Trade; he may also have opportunities, hy me^^ of 
the ipore extended intercourse, with the /Afidcsan chnft 
whicji he will thus obtain, of uupjroviag in yapous waysjtke 
British interests in Africa. But on this and some other c^ 
lateral points, I b^ leave to refer jour LoM^iip.to the 
accompanying copy of a letter wliich I had the honour, some 
months ago of addressing to Lord Caatlereagh*\To save 
your Lordship's time^ I have marked in the. marghi. with 
red ink, those p^ts of the letter^ which have a move^ iminaN 
diate reference to the subject of the present comaiaA 
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VIII. ' 

LETTER FltdM Z. ]tf ACAULAIT, ESQ. TO EDWARD 
COOKE, ESQ. DATED LONDON, APRIL 11, 1808. 

Sir, 

' AoREBABLY to your request, I have now the honour to 
submit to your tonsridemfion a paper of Memoranda on ' 
thfi siihjtttof the h»trtt(nions to be given to the Gorem- 
mekit of Sieri^^ Leone. I" Will now take the liberty of adp 
Terthig to a* few points not touched upon in those Memo* 
randa. 

1. In ^ letter Whieh I had the honour to address to Lord 
Ctastiereagh; in Maty 1807, on the general subject of Africa, 
I veirturcfd to Suggest, that ail vantage itiight be derired fropt '■ 
obtdiiihig fkMeUsUm of the different forts on the coast be^ ^ 
longing to the enemies of Great BHtbin. This measure • 
stin appears to me to be one of great moment, and which it • 
would also be very eisy to accomplish. The reduction of ; 
the Dutch /bits' on the Gold Coast, and of the Portuguese 
fort of Bisstto'(if that is to be considered as hostile) would re^ 
qUire' little- effort; ^nde^enSen^^ itself is incapaUe of 
making any nrntenat resistance. 

2. Another' point;- to which I would take the liberty of< 
adverting, is the expediency df making Sierra Leone a> 
place of strength. Without this, its influence among the > 
natives will be limited and ptecarious: it will neither b^' 
able to repel aggression, Aor will it oblain credit for the • 
moderation and forbearatice it may exercise ; while the < 
sense of insecurity will be a bar to exertion on the part of ^ 
the colonists* In order to. render the colony sufficiently I 
strong, I apprehend that some additions ought still to be - 
made to the fortifications, and that the nomb^r of the troops/ 
should be- increased. To^ prevent the iieces'sity, however, of. 
sendingfttuny European* troops thitben it aiay bo 4eiiirable 
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to keep up the volunteer corps of N^va-Scotiaa and Maroon 
Blacks^ which has been formed at the colony^ and to send 
over a few companies of 9fi« of the West-India regiments. 
4 These would be useful, not merely as a garrison, and as 
tending to add tp the security of tb^ ^olooy^ by i^uryiog the 
description of its force ; but also as a recruiting detach- 
meiit. . >- - 

3* It apptsars to be not less necessary to the success ^of- 
ikp ^plooy, tlHit the establisbmfot. of cif il B^ryv^a abllMld 
bf ai«|4f»;j^, otherwise the a%irs «f,the colony will Uii m^ 
di#«^r4^» Bov m\i it be po«^iblf$ %,;t]iif .(^Timimeiit tq^. 
exl^nd their exi^i^ions beyond its limits* [I|i tJUs .view« 
therefore, it seems desirabk;^ that^r niupabfr o^ respectable 
young mcp (ten or fifteen) should b^ induced to go out ip the 
csipacity of writers* Thi^^, after having, a^iquired a know- 
ledge ^ the affiiirs of the ci^lonyv^ qf thi^/custoiasand 

Iflii^uage^ pf the 9ative«,wo^ld b^pref94^itO);€mw^ wr 

the different ^epiartneiits whieh:might Ke%mi(f|,tbm itmiifS? I 
an arrangement, thi^ advantage ^f whic)» i^. 4i<9ng}y4ffieBini 
plified in the ^^X ladN. The ss^Iary to be g^ve^ to ifiBWb ; 



pusimi, might be fixed at aboHt. 9Q0/. per. immiaw 
to some in^rea^e, after, certain tenos of «erw^ mi easea- 
wbei:!9 tbey hid not ahrea^ jhs^ to sopei;iqi ^itu^itiffVk' : 
. 4*.Jl haYet!«aid HQthi^g in iJ^ Ji^^papiwda, i^>tb)S:iY$Mit. 

and modifications of the pow^r iKFhieb 8| G^yevmr, ioseiil^^. 
witfi regard to the suspensipo «M diwissajl ^f I'SHi^Mrts^^iii 
peases of iispipper oonduct ; uox with regard ^ t|vB .jU^fg uj^; 
pf yacaneiest and the employing of such sesffuitfjtM WlM- 
requirit0. 1 have a)sQ omitted to ^i^^aiiy tbiftg of t|if ppwer 
in which i<be storet^. which way be.vra^t^d ip ^ q^lonj 
(such as stat^09^ry^ guppowder, and otibe? ardpa^c^^^rpfa, 
building materiata. *cO aJce to be procured; or in vhi^ 
biUa are to be d^ra^n,, for the pi^yment of saktrtfji^ i^p^iOt^ev . 
canrent expenses; or of titi^^ nature of the voMoberp ifcbicli: 
will be * reqivvefU AU ^se. poi^U, I pr«i|i|^f^, yiiU l^, rfn : 
gelaled b^ Uie eetabtishedin^i^ Wf M^j^]tt>.«ffi^|cj^!i. .1, 

6k Sbwdith^ i«stitH499!.Qf'^ ?m^ 9mP^mlm}kiAi.is^, 
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proposed to erect at Sierra Leone* be delayed, it ma;^ 
nevertheless^ be expedient to transmit to the GoTemoc 
copies of the Orders in Council lately issued on the 
subject of the seizures which may be made under the Ac^ 
for abolishing the Slare Trade. 

6. I have already stated* that Mr. Dawes, who has been 
appointed one of the Commission of Inquiry, is ready to 
proceed to Sierra Leone, with Mr. Thompson, and to 
occupy himself there in pursuits connected with the object 
of his mission, until the arrival of the other Commissioner^ 
and of the frigate which is to be apprq[>riated to thatservice. 



XEHOBANDA ENCLOSED IN THE PREC£D1N<3K 
LETTER TO E« COOKE, ESQ. > 

1. Mr. Thompson to be directed to proceed to Sienac 
Leone in the ship of war which: is about to sail thither, and 
to succeed Mr. Ludlam in the goivemment of the Colony on 
^ Ist of October, 180% or sooner, should Mr. Ludbun 
before that time vacate his situation. Mr. Thompsott^ n^ 
the inierim, to fill th^ sitsiEitk^ of imt in Council. 

^ The Gk>venior aaid Comici to eiyoy and eiereise, until 
fiarther orders, the same legislatif^ and judicial iunotioila.* 
with which the Sierra Ledne* Company's Governor and 
Council were mvested by his Majesty^ Charter of Justice; 
their proceedings being i»f course subject to the approbation 
of his M^yesty instead of that of^ie Court of Dirtctom* . 

1^. The Go^mor to be furdier invested with the varioue* 
piviL and military powers^ lisitedly confened on the QoytmotB- 
of odier British Colonies. • 

4. To direct that all the ordinances and regukitimiai 
which may be adopted by: the Grovexninent of the Colony^ 
whether they respect ite internal, admtnifiilraliott, its defence, 
from fbreigs attad^^bi ita relations wilhiithe native powci««^ 
ini short, all Aeir proceedings of a^ public nature^ witiitk#v 
insasoiis' 'on which sueb prdceeftings are femdod/, apd tha. 
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MfnisponcteMe^ Whieh^ may be* entered into— be regutfttly. 
morded ; atid that copies of the same be transmitted from 
thiie to time ta his Majesty's principal Secretary of State. 
^ ^. To direct that all the engagements made to the present 
Colonists^ on the subject of grants of land, by the Sierra 
Leone Company, and all the stipulations entered into be- 
tween the Company and the Native Chiefs, be considered at 
binding on the present Government. < 

6- To direct that, agreeably to the provision of the. Act' 
of Patliatment foi^ transferring the Colony to the Crown, tti^ 
€rtrremor shall immediately proceed to -decide .wliat part' of 
the buildings erected in the Colony by the Sierra Leone 
Company shall be surrendered, along with the fortifications, 
to the Crown, and what part ihalt ^till continue in the hand^' 
of the Company. . . , 

N. B. In the discussions which took place preparatory to 
Hie transfer, between the Lords' Committeeof the Privy Coun- 
^ for Trade and Plantations^ and the Court . of : Direetors^^ 
it was agreed that the Company should only retain such 
lNiildtng» as had been erected by them for comi»eroial or, 
agric«ltaral purposes. . . 

7. To mak^ it understood tiiathia Mfyefity'aiGoBeraaent: 
is anxious ta clirry inta full effect i those /views /of'pblicy 
wktch baive led to the Abolition of the Slave Trade ^^andi 
iblit it is their wish that' the Colony of Sierra Leone ^ahonlft/ 
afford to the natives an example of a mild, but firm and .waU-> 
oniered gpyernment^ and of secure and prdductiYe indiKitfyi^. 
and that the influence- which its growing, strength^ an4tttBi 
l^rowing commercial importance^. may give jt over; the neigli- 
bottting ehieii,. should he exerted- in eompoaing: thelff^dific»>^ 
rences, and inducing them to pursue plaitt of .peaceful, 
iodnstry. ^■ 

: .8. In conformity with these general. principles, to instract- 
the Government of Sicnrra Leone to encpurage and pA<f/ 
troaiaeetery ritioilalr scheme of improrii^.tfae.ooDditioa oft^ 
Aftioa;. to > favour thej introdnctiaii of^/peratas.jiu^.tfaaAi 
ffUinticftiwholvHiyi be.idisposed.to'/nslruct'iliav Iliatiyeaciaa 
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mB^M arts, or to set them an esuunple of profit able culti- 
vation; to direct the attention of the British Slave Trader^ 
who now reside' on the coast, to the pursuit of agribultare, 
and of a trade in the natural productions of Africa ; to take 
every proper opportunity of pointing out to the African 
Chiefs the various channels into which the industry of their 
people may be advantageously directed; to extend and 
improve as much as possible the British influence in Africa, 
by making treaties with the native powers, which, where it 
shall prove practicable, may comprise a recognition of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade by Great Britain; and an 
engagement mutually to discourage the revival of that 
trade by any othi^ naticm, and which may secure privi- 
leges and immunities in fevour of British traders and planters, 
who may settle among the natives ; to adopt every pmcti- 
cable expedient for opening fresh channels of trade between 
Africa and Great Britain; to promote all eligible plans for 
exph>ring the interior, and particularly to endeavour, to open 
a direqt communication between the highest navigable- pomt 
of the Sierra Leone river and the Foulah country, and alio 
with the Niger; to encourage the acquisition of the native 
languages by the servscnts of Government and others in the 
colony, and to consider a proficiency in these as forming a 
ground of preference in designating persona to particular 
situations; and to' use their best endeavours to excite iii» 
dustry, to repress immoral practices, and to maintain and 
encourage religion and virtue, both within the Colony, and 
as far as their influence may extend among the natives. 

9. To require from the Governor and Council a full state- 
ment of their views respecting the system of policy which 
s^ppears to them best suited to the circam&tances of the 
Colony, in regard to the different branches of its internal 
administration, civil, judicial, and military ; in regard to ita 
political relations with the native chiefs; and in regard. t# 
|he promotion; , of. agriculture, commerct, and oivilizati6n« 
both wit^ the settle^icnt and| by n^eans of the settleufent,; 
amoo| the natives. " . . ; r ^ ..; . ;^,, 
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10. To require more particolarly fr6iii tkett talk <^niiiott 
the following points, tic :^^ 

FirH. The nature and extent of the estaMifthment teqpS^ 

site for the Colony, with a statement of the sahiries 

which it would he proper to annex to the difierefit 

offices. 
Second. The conditions on which grants of laifd' ought t6 

be made by the Government to indiriduak. 
Tkird. The best mode of increasing the populatiM of the 

colony, and of insuring a regular supply of labourers/ 
Fourth. The additions which it would be proper to make 

to the fortifications, with an estimate of the expense.' "^ 
This ou|^t to be accompanied by an account of Ane 

present state of the fortifications. 

11. To require full information on all subjects contreeted 
widi the state and progress of the Colony, As Mrdl as witH 
the state and condition of Africa in general. 

12. To direct that a copy of all the local regulation^ 
which are now in force in the Colony, be transmitted to 
£ngland. 

9iO, Bii chin Lane, April 11, 18QQ. 
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fkETTZK FROM THOMAS LUDXAlf^ £4<l. TO S«: 
MACAULAT, ESQ. DATED FOBT THOftNTOir^ 
APEIL 14, 1807. 

My Dear Sir, 

. I OFFBR a few ftoughts on the subject of the Abolition 6f 
the SUmto Tiade, as^it jFiispects Africa in generd, and oiir cfHA 
colony in particular. ' • • • '•"^'•'^ 
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In the first phce, the Abolition of itself will ik>t f>r)Bveiil 
the Africans from still remaining a savage and uncivilized 
people. To abo^sh the Slave Trade is not to abolish the 
violent passions which now find vent in that particular di- 
rection. Were it to cease, the misery of Africa would arise 
from other causes ; but it does not follow that Africa would 
be less miserable : she might even be less miserable, and yet 
be savage and uncivilized. 

This will doubtless be acknowledged : and it may be asked 
why I repeat so obvious a truth. I answer, because the 
writings of the Abolitionists leave a contrary impression^ 
They speak of the darkness in which we have kept Africa^ 
and of the. happiness which she may now look forward t<^ 
as if it were an unquestionable fact that Africa would have 
been civilized had it not been for the Slave Trade: nay^ 
further, tliat civilization, Christianity, and happiness, are 
now to be looked forward to as the natural efiects of Abo- 
lition \ They say not thb in direct terms ; to do so would 
sufficiently expose the absurdity ; but it is an obvious, and 
sometimes an unavoidable, conclusion from what they do 
say. 

I mention it therefore on two accounts : First, that the 
friends of Africa may recollect the true nature and effe^Jts 
of Abolition. They must remember, that it does not actu- 
ally set us forward one step in our course. It removes an 
artificial barrierwhich could not otherwise have beeuforcedj 
but all the natural obstacles to the improvement of a savage 
people remain as great as ever. Secondly ^ that warm and 
unthinking people may be cautioned against a disappoint- 
ment that might kad to unfortunate consequences. The 

* Those who are more cautious, speak as if a friendly intercourse 
with the Africans must naturally take place alfter the Abolition, and 
as if civilization would naturally follow from a friendly intercourse. 
It is much nearer the truth to affirm, that a self-interested Intercourse' 
will take place; aud that injuries, retaliations, wars, and conquests^ 
will be the natural effects of any intercourse. That civiUzatloi^ will 
fbllow coaqueiti, I more readily allow. 
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example of Oarolina shens, that a couatry may fint abolish 
yet afterwards re-establish the Slave Trade. And the course 
h easy. Under a lukewarm governmeat, smuggling may he 
practised to any extent When unpunished bfeaehes of smch 
a kiw become notorious, the argument is phiin» that modi 
rrif, even to the slaves themselves, might be prevented by 
regulating the trade. The trade oanuot be regulated with- 
out being legalized. Its warmest eiiemics at present B»y by 
that time become hikewarm, having perceived so little direct 
benefit to arise fPDm tb« Abolition: dvsappointmcnt naey 
even lead t>hem to think the Africans incapable of improve* 
ment. In such a slate of mind they will readily yield to the 
expediency of iettittg the ^««i practicable b^ dose, ratlKV 
than exert themselves in vain afttv the best that couldl b« 
4lished for, and think that huMMinity itself i»on their. aUU 
when they establish a regulated, in onler t# si;q[>eisede Ik oaor 
traband. Slave Trade. 

In the next place I would observe, that the axIministniliMl 
of every African government must become extremely sevtve^ 
if n&t extremely bloody. When so elFectual a puniiiwmt 
as slavery is done away, which yet, as it sheds no blood, is 
teudily executed on petty criminals and in doubts cases, 
severe punishments and more terrible examples must las ki-. 
trodtieed. Every ancient institution, the power of evciji ha- 
tedi^cry chief, must now be sustained by blood, mstaad of 
slavery. It is true, that through the Slave Trade yta fWh 
ttuhment of many small crimes has- been raised inta slameiy } 
but it is no less true, that the punishment of-aoinQ|[pwn(| 
ones has been sunk into it. The efiect wiH* be simiias. mi 
the public law by which the intercourse of indtprndwit 
towns and tribes is regulated. Like as in all feudal govern- 
ments, every African chief is more ready to protect hisiown 
retainers, whether right or wrong, than to do justise to 
ptbi^rs. At present, therefore^ an injured chief catches iht 
peop)^ of his neighboui;, and, this compels the aggressoi;.to 
talk the. palaver, as otherwise biiS people ii^<^d be ifCkUL 
When it is no longer worth while la catok then by sufpwanrj 
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and hold tliem as a pledg«of justice, the injared party mu$t 
make war ; and kill his neighbour's people for revenge, since 
he cannot sell them for satis&ction. 

I would observe* thirdly, that notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the taste the Africans have acquired for £u« 
ropean commodities, there is little reason to expect they will 
ei^ert themselves, in the way of regular industry, in order to 
obtain those commodities. I rather think that they will 
sink back to their former state, which is sUU the state of the 
natives two or three huudred miles inland. They will 
weave their own cloth, raise their own tobaceo, smelt their 
own iron, and resume their bows and arrows. Be it remen^ 
bered, &at the greatest demand for their rice (the '' staple 
of the country ") is to supply the slaves while kept in fac* 
tories, or during the Middle Passage. They will scarcely 
eiier be able to eachauge rice for European goods ; for it can 
hardly be supposed th^t African rice will answer in the 
Ei^lkh market. Cotton, eoffeei, and sugar, were they tp 
raise them, would be excluded, as not being produced in 
Bntisfa Colonies. Where, tlien, will be their inducement to 
kidttstryl The collection of rude produce is not industry; 
and if it were, how contemptible b its quantity, and how 
easily is the market overstocked with every sort, -except 
ivory. What inducement, then, can they have to regular 
industry ! Its present self-denial is torment : its future ad« 
vanti^es they have no relish for. 

Another probable consequence of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade is, that, on the return of peace, French influence 
^ill predominate throii^hout the whole coast. Our own 
people will in such a case be drawn away to foreign colo- 
Bies# as much as they are now to foreign factories. The im- 
mense American possessions of the French and their depen* 
dents, the Dutch and Spaniards, will be sufficient,, without 
wy v^ry great addition of capital, to take off half as ^ many 
slaves as Africa has been accustomed to furnish. Ti^s. 
estimate oaBmot be oalled excessive. At any rate, they 
weiM pfsebasa gnmtr numbers, and they would be Ihe ^aly;' 
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example of Oarolina shews^ that a couatry may first abolish 
yet afterwards re-establish the Slave Trade. And the course 
Is easy. Under a lukewarm governmeat, smuggling may be 
practised to any extent. When unpunished bfeaehes of such 
a low become notorious, the argument is phtin^ that modi 
rrif, even to the slaves themselves, might be prevented by 
regulating the trade. The trade oanuot be regulated with* 
out being legalized. Its warmest euemics^ at present B»y by 
that time become hikewann, having perceived so little direct 
benefit to arise from tb« Abolition: disappointment naey 
even lead t>hem to think the Africans incapable of improve* 
menl. In such a slate of mind they will readily yield to the 
cxpe^ney of iettiMg the hes$ practicable b^ done, latiKV 
than exert themselves in vain afttv the best that couldl ba 
4lished for, and think that huaMinity itself t»on their. aUU 
when they establish a regulated, in onler t# siq[>es8ede ik oaor 
traband. Slave Trade. 

In the next place I would observe, that the axlministniliiil 
of every African government must become extremely sevtve^ 
if n&t extremely bloody. Wbea so efectual a punislmnnt 
as slavery is done away, which yet, as it sheds no bloody is 
feudily executed on petty criminals and in doubtlnl cases, 
severe punishments and more terrible exaoaplea must Ink In-. 
tirodneed. Every ancient institution, the power of evciji ha- 
teditvary chief, must now be sustained by blood, ntstaad of 
slavery. It is true, that througb the Slave Tsade thm p«t 
Btthment of many small crimes has- been raised inta slameiy } 
but it i^ no less true, that the punishment of aoniQ|[pwfl(| 
ones has been sunk into it. The efiect wiH' be simiias .an 
the public law by whieb the intercourse of indtprndwit 
towns and tribes is regulated. Like as in all feudal govern- 
ments, every African chief is more ready to protect hisiown 
retainers, whether right or wrong, than to do jostJ^e to 
others. At present, therefore, an injured chief catches the 
people o^his neighboui:, an.4 thia compels the aggressoij.to 
talk the. palaver, as otherwise biiS people u^^uld be ifCkUL 
When it is no longer worth wMe la catoh then h^ amfmrns 
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and hold tliem as a pledge of justice, the injared party must 
make war ; and kill his neighbour's people for revenge, since 
he cannot sell them for satis&ction. 

I would observe* thirdly, that notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the taste the Africans have ac<|uired for £u* 
ropean commodities^ there is little reason to expect they will 
ei^cert themselves, in the way of regular industry, in order to 
obtain those commodities. I rather think that they will 
sink back to their former state, which is still the state of the 
natives two or three hundred miles inland. They will 
weave their own cloth, raise their own tobaceo, smelt their 
own iron« and resume their bows and arrows. Be it remen^ 
l^ed, &at the greatest demand for their rice (the '' staple 
of the cottntry *') is to supply the slaves while kept in iac* 
tones, or during the Middle Passage. They will scarcely 
ever be able to eachauge rice for European goods ; for it can 
hardly be supposed th^t African rice will answer in the 
Ei^lkh market. Cotton, eoffeei, and sugar, were they tp 
raise them, would be excluded, as not being produced in 
Bntisfa Colonies. Where, tlien, will be their inducement to 
kidttstry I The collection of rude produce is not industry ; 
and if it were, how contemptible is its quantity, and. how 
easily is the market overstocked with every sort, •except 
ivory. What inducement, then, can they have to regular 
UMlustry! Its present self-denial is torment: its future ad« 
vanti^es they have no relish for. 

Another probable consequence of the Abolition qf the 
Slave Trade is, that, on the retnm of peace, French influence 
mill predominate throii^hout the whole coast. Our own 
people will in such a case be drawn away to foreign colo- 
nies^ aa much as they are now to foreign factories. The im- 
mense American possessions of the French and their depen* 
dents, the Dutch and Spaniards, will be sufficient,; without 
any very great addition of capital, to take off half as ^ many 
•laves as Africa has been accustomed to furnish. Tl^s. 
estimate oaBmot be oalled excessive. At any rate, they 
weiM pfwbtts^ gwal: ttunhers, and they would be Ihe oaly^ 
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purchasers. Every Africau chief would look up to theiii» 
as his sole dependance, for every thing which gratified his 
passions or supported his power. Those chiefs who are 
most involved in the Slave Trade are generally the most de* 
termined, artful, and active of the whole body. Their affec- 
tions must go with their interests. Those, therefore, who are 
capable of beibg our most formidable enemies in Africa, will 
be closely leagued with our most inveterate enemies (torn 
Europe. The usual system of debts, moreover, will place 
the chiefs continually in the power of those who trade with 
them. In fact, the French must possess all those advantages 
over the English, which we have felt the Slave traders to 
possess over the colony. As to any hope, that, before the 
French can re-establish the SlaVe Trade, the Africans may 
have formed new habits, aiid learned to obtain the Eur<^peaB 
commodities which they want by patient industry or a wide- 
extended inland commerce, it seems to me oontrMy to all 
experience of the progress towards civilization in other- and 
more favoured countries. 

There will be no question, I presume, that the Frenck 
will diligently endeavour to extend their influence in Africa 
by all possible means, and as diligently endeavour to drive 
us out of it. 

I hold it incontestable also, that tn ttfew years smuggling 
vrill be practised to a vast extent* May it not be ques- 
tioned, whether'opening the ports of South Carolina did 
really increase the American Slave Trade, or, what is still 
more to the purpose, the importation of slaves mto that 
state ? That it made them cheaper to the purchaser, I have 
no doubt ; but, so far as I have seen, there were as iQany 
American Slave traders on this part of the coast before it 
was made lawful, as afterwards. American ships used to 
supply the Spanish colonies with slaves in spite of all pro- 
hibitions : will not they do the^same again when their own 
ports are closed 1 How surely does a demand for any 
commodities produce a supply I In the present instance the 
de^iand is. for men^ women, and children; and can we 
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doiibt that illicit methods will be resorted to for supplying 
themi The profit, indeed, must be proportioned to the 
risk. My chief hope is« that our West-India planters will 
not be able to pay this increased price, while their gains 
iire kept down by the rivalship of more fertile colonies. 

The traders on this coast are of many nations ; Germans^ 
French, and Americans, as well as English. I should not 
wonder to see the flags of some nations on these seas 
which never appeared here before, or which, in fact, have 
scarcely a flag to shew any where. An Englishman now 
here, avows his intention of turning French citizen directly, 
and setting his own countrymen at defiance. 

I cannot be much influenced by the question of capital : .the 
hope of high profits will transfer it, in spite of any risk. 
It is unnecessary to produce instances ; the writers sigainst 
the Slave Trade, themselves, furnish abundance. But, in ^ct, 
the Slave Trade requires very little capital. A slave's goods 
will not cost above ten pounds: ten pounds per head 
more is reckoned a fair freight r this will shew at once how 
small a capital is required for the whole supply of our 
enemies* possessions. I suppose slaves will average from 
00/. to 80/. Will not such a profit draw capital from all 
quarters I So small are the vessels which the Americans 
employ, that I suppose any adventurer who can command 
1000/. has capital enough to have a vessel of his own, and 
trade for himself. Can 1000/. in any other trade be em- 
ployed so advantageously? I question whether the traders 
now resident on this part of the coast have not capital 
enough among themselves to carry on its trade. 

Let us now consider its more direct eflects oil ourselves. 
I presume that no one, acquainted ivith the country, will 
doubt that the Abolition will produce attacks (perhaps 
mainy and formidable attacks) upon the colony. I do pot 
pretend to be prophet sufficient to say what nations, or how 
many, will make war up^n n^ ; but ^t several Will, is cet« 
tain, except those who have lived longest amotig Africans 
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pie most igatmit of Afriean diipoBitioiii \ The deai^ of 
reveage, the hope of plunder, the intriguei of disappointed 
white men, warlike habits, and the want of any other fee 
worth attacking, are motives which liiust stimulate theii to 
the attempt. I nerer heard an argument on the o^pjpotk/t 
side, except what was implied in the question, " If the co- 
lony be destroyed, who will buy thdr produced" I an- 
swer. First, Ships now come to buy it ; and will not come 
the less because the trade lies more open, aud is shared by 
fewer rivals. Secondly, Some factories will still be left ; 
and others will pretend that they are to be always kept op^ 
if it be only for the sake of persuading the natives that 
they will run no hsk of injuring thi6 trade of their coan- 
tiy by destroying us. Thirdly, Contingent and distant 
interests can have little influence among a savage pe<^le, 
when opposed to the thirst of revenge and tile hope of 
present gain. 

. Secondly. The Abolition will retard the progress of cud- 
^ivation within the colony; for it will render cuUivation 
more hazardous^ and trade more profitable. That coUavft- 
tion will be more haxardous, needs no proo^ if what I haifie 
said in the last paragraph be admitted as trueu But if we 
bo not actually attacked, many causes will ccHiGnr to turn 
Iho balance in &vour of trade. We shall, at least for a ioog 
time, be in fear of attack : our enemies (both black and 
white) know well how much the rumours of war hara/w aad 
diatiirb us, and tlierefore they seldom leave us JoQg withoat 
such causes of disquietude. The colonists, at kut the 
Nova-Scotians, always averse to cultivation, catch eagerly 
at every pretence of hazard to excuse their neglect of it. 
Many years' experience has shewn us how easily our ^ra- 
mettas have beea driven away by every alarm; and without 

* Tke EaMpeaa traders' pioAssio beHef<e that they will b^ eift 
•la pieces, and tbeir faeltrics plaadetedy a» soon m ik» Natives aps 
,sare tbat the trade is abootito oease« Doubtless they are in' some 
danger. 
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acaoilmitsiippl; of labourers, caltimtmn eaonot succeed; 
Nearly the wkole of the BMre intell^ent and actire part of 
our people have al all times shewn a decided preference to 
trade; and, of late, colonial trade has become more suoeese* 
ftiK All these things will increase the bias in favour of 
commerce. But the proper trade of the coast will also 
become more advantageous. The rivalship of the slaves 
traders, in purchasing produce, is much more than a common 
rivalship. The vessels, and factories, and agents, which 
are necessary to buy slaves, can purchase produce without 
any additional expense— but it would lead me &r from my 
present subject, were I to enumerate the causes, both general 
and loeal, which give the slave-traders a decided superiority 
over us. The little produce which has lately been collet 
ed, is obtained chiefly in consequence of our people pushing 
into new rivers, or, as I may saiy, opening new sources 
of trade : hither the slave-traders follow them, and ulti? 
mately endeavour to exclude them*. 

When the Slave Trade has ceased, we shall have an e^ual 
chance with others; and, undoubtedly, in prc^vtion as omr 
trade succeeds, so it wHl i^rease. Some of our traders are 
not Kke the main body of the people : they do not sit down 
and rest when once they are well off, but rather are stimu- 
lated by being weH off to aim at being better. Their mdus^ 
tey and capitid, be k little or much, wilt naturally be em- 
|>loyed in that way which is at ouce best kaown» easiesl^ airii 
Aiost profitable. I deny no^ tfiat trade will be haaardouStf 
a» well as cultivation; but were it much more hanardous^ 
high profits would turn the scale. The ui^asantness and 
difficulties of a trade among savages, the dangers of a new 
colony, together with the irregularity of its commerce tili 

* An inteUigent slave-trader told me, that no one had ventured 
hito Boon for many years, till John Kizell, in spite oif the war 
which raged there, opened the rivers as the AfHcan phrase is. It it 
mow full of traders : and KImU already complains, with grea^ rea* 
son, #f tiieir oondnct towasds him.--'See his LettMsia the Sttmlao 
Conmipon^ence* 
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the supply has settled to its proper level, render the profits 
of trade necessarily high. The products of cultivation 
meet in a foreign market with similar products raised iu 
peace and under circumstances every way favourable : both 
hear the same price : toil and danger can obtain no higher 
profits than are afforded to peace and security. Where, then, 
is their compensation 1 We have none to offer : and the con- 
sequences are obvious. In the long run, doubtless, all this 
may prove of advantage. I have seen enough already, to 
make me believe we shall form no exception to the remark 
that the gains of trade have a natural tendency to become 
an agricultural capital. But we cannot cultivate yet. The 
Abolition opens to us an extensive and advantageous field, 
but it closes up tiiat in which we were expected to labour. 

It follows, I think, that the Abolition will be of little be- 
nefit to Africa, unless plans for its improvement' and civili- 
zation be vigorously acted upon: now, therefore, more 
than ever, the colony should be liberally supported, or en- 
tirely given up. If, on the one hand, its objects are im- 
poi'tant, they are more likely than ever to be obtained : if 
on the other, expense md hazard are serious objections^ 
both must be increased* At this time, above every other, 
I trust Government will not halt between two opinions. 

The true question is, whether it be an object of national 
importance (not merely to establish new sugar and coffee 
plantations, though this be a part of the design, but) , to 
^eictend British commerce and influence in this quarter of the 
Globe 1 If it be, its price must be pnid. Nor will it. cost 
money alone : a very material part of that price will be 
the zealous and active superintendance which will be re- 
quired at home. 

If this place be alternately pampered and neglected, ac- 
cording to the fluctuating politics of different adminbtra* 
tions ; — if unprincipled men be sent out to make a fortune, 
partly by oppressing the people, partly by fleecing the pub 
lie ; — if we be allowed to remain so weak, and the inflnenoe 
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•f the Government so low, as occasionally to revive the 
hopes of our foreign and domestic enemies ; it is evident 
that the money and lives that have heen, and may here- 
after be, spent upon the Colony, will be wasted in vain. 



X. 



LIST OF VESSELS WHICH IMPORTED GOODS 
INTO THE COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE, FROM 
MAY 1812 TO JUNE 1814 ; TAKEN FROM THE 
CUSTOM-HOUSE RETURNS. 



Sloop Mary Anne 
Schooner Betty 
Schooner Jenny 
Sloop Young Frederick 
Schooner Quiz 
Brig John Anderson 
Brig Prospect 
Brig Only Son 
Brig Emma 
Ship Merced 
Sloop Young Frederick 
Brig Flora 
Brig Andalusia 
Schooner Alder 
Brig Fly 
Ship Herald 
Sloop Constitution 
Brig Carlotta 
Schooner Rose in June 
Schooner George 
Brig North Star 
Ship Molly 



Brig Christopher 

Schooner Roebuck 

Brig Kitty 

Schooner N* S. de los Angelos 

Ship Thomas 

Ship Fortune 

Schooner Esther 

Sloop William Pitt 

Brig Freetown 

Brig Minerva 

Schooner Princess Charlotte 

Brig David 

Brig Kitty 

Sloop William Pitt 

Brig Leonidas 

Brig Roebuck 

Schooner Elizabeth 

Ship Sibella 

Brig Neptune 

Sloop Young Frederick 

Ship Fortune 

Brig Catherine 
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Sloop Young Fr€derick 

Ship Esmiralda 

Schooner Flor de Porto 

Brig Dezangano 

Brig Prazeres 

Brig Destino 

Brig Lindeza 

Brig San Juan 

Brig Americano 

Ship Andorinha 

Brig Triumfo de Oniai 

Schooner Dolphin' 

Brig Carlota 

Brig Horizont^ 

Brig Fleur D'Ameriqu^ 

Brig Rambler 

Sloop San Juan 

Brig San Jose Triumfo 



Brig San MichaelTriQinf>battbe 
Schooner Centinella 
Brig San Carlos 
Ship E^eranza 
Schooner Sagunta 
Schooner Laura Ann 
Schooner Tereza 
Schooner Marquis de Somo* 

ruellos 
Ship N. S. da Victoria 
Schooner Delores 
Brig Disfor90 
Brig Providentia 
Schooner Bon Jesu 
Brig Urania 
Sloop San Juan 
Brig Minhao de Lisboa. 



N. B. The cargoes of the six vessels printed in Italics, be- 
longed, either in whole or in part, to Messrs. Z. Macauhij 
and Babington. Only two of the vessels belonged to 
tliem. 
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XL 



LIST OF VESSELS WHICH EXPORTED PRODUCE 
FROM SIERRA LEONE, FROM JULY 30, 1812, 
TO JUNE 15, 1814; TAKEN FROM THE CUS- 
TOM-HOUSE RETURNS. 



Ship Merced 
Brig Prospect 
Brig Triumphante 
Flora Transport 
Sloop Young Frederick 
Brig Fly 
Brig Carlota 
Brig North Star 
Schooner Rose 
Ship MoUy 
Schooner Roebuck 
Brig Three Friends 
Sloop Neustra Senora 
Ship Fortune 
Ship Thomas 
Schooner Esther 
Brig Rambler 
Brig Freetown 
£rig Minerva 
Brig Christopher 
Brig Leonidas 



Sloop Rambler 
Schooner Fame 
Schooner George 
Ship Sibella 
Brig Neptune 
Schooner Elizabeth 
Sloop Young Frederick 
Brig Manh^o 
Ship Fortune 
Brig Catherine 
Schooner Roebuck 
Schooner Hanvke 
Schooner Sophia 
Sloop Young Frederick 
Ship Esmeralda 
Brig Doris 
Brig Comus 
Brig John 
Centinella 
Brig Kitty. 



N. B. Of these vessels or their cargoes Messrs Z. Macaulay 
and Babington had no concern in any but three^ the names 
of. which are printed. in Italics. 
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XII. 

IXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MESSRS. Z. MAC* 
AULAY AND BABINGTON, TO THEIR AGENT 
AT SIERRA LEONE, M. MACMILLAN, ESQ., 
DATED LONDON, DEC. 4, 1812. 

The continuance of the war with America renders it unlikely 
that the price of rice should lanuch fall at present. Would it 
not be possible to contract with persons^ both to windward 
and leeward, to furnish annually a certain quantity at such 
rates as would suit ordinary times, which might be regularly 
laid in in the months of January and February^ and shipped 
before a drop of rain began to fall ? Or, if you could con- 
tract with persons at Sierra Leoiie to furnish you with 
certain quantities of rice in casks, at certain prices, the 
rice being ascertained to be clean and dry, it would answer 
still better. This plan would give a spur to the industry 
both of the colonists and the natives : and of course, if the 
plan should answer, it would not be confined to one cargp^^ ■' 
but might be extended to any quantity which the wants of 
this country, or of the West Indies, might demand. W^ 
are persuaded that such a plan, steadily and judiciously 
pursued, would answer well for us, and would answer stitl 
better for Africa. Let us earnestly request you to give \% 
your best attention. 
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